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& Who was Aunt Kate 


« Don’t interrapt me. 


From the London Metropolitan. 
AUNT KATE’S FIVE NIECES, 


« A very respectable lady, of a certain age.” 
«A certain age!” 
‘Of a certain age—” 

« But what age is acertain age?” 

« Why the age that a lady can never remem 
ber, and her friends never forget.” 

«O then, my dear fellow, now I know a thousand 
like’ Aunt Kate, of that same most certain,fyet un- 
certain age ; but her other peculiarities 1” 

« She was handsome—even to her last day she 
retained the bright flashing eye that in youth swam 
in kindly feeling, but that in later life pierced with 
its scornful disdain, the fine cast of features, the 
finely chisselled lip, and the perfect arch of the eye- 


brow—all beautiful while softened by youth and gen-| . 


tleness, hut too Romanified in the rigidity of that 
certain age. In fact, Aunt Kate’s aspect affected 
the mind painfully, handsome though it was.” 

« Handsome then she was!” 

Undoubtedly.” 

« And rich ?” 

« And rich.” 

« And, O miracle! single ?” 

« Single.” 

«« Unravel the mystery.” 

«I will, Her youth was spent in a perpetual 
struggle with poverty—is not that the true gladia- 
torial strife? The freshness of her spirits wasted 
like the bloom of the flowers that perish on the altar 
of some hideous idol. You know how beautiful are 
some of those blossoms whose fruits are deadly poi- 
son. Aunt Kate’s heart was full of trustful affection 
—what of that!—what do men care for hearts or affec- 
tions? They require something more solid—letters 
of credit—bills on Mr. Menry Hase—lacks of rupees 
—golden ingots—and such things. Aunt Kate had 
none of these—she had her youth, her beauty, her 
hopes, her freshness, her feelings, her warm and ge- 
nerous feelings. ‘Trash!—what man of any sense 
cares for such frippery? Poets may tell you that 
these are the gifts freshest from the hand of Deity.— 
Fools! they are perishable things at best, while the 
good that men carve out with their own hands— ho- 
nours, wealth, rank, and station—these may last a 
man’s life. Youth—beauty—feelings—they are 
bubbles, glittering in the sunshine, but shivering 
while you breathe,” 

« Very pretty things, for all that.” ‘ 

« Well, time will pass on, whether it be at the rate 
of a gallopade or minuet. Poor Aunt Kate found 
herself alone—her youth had I:ft, her. She looked 
in her glass, and wrinkle upon wrinkle, written in 
legible lines, answered her ¢ gone.’ ‘The silver hairs 
glittered through her dark tresses, and in no ve 
mysterious hieroglyphic confirmed the word gone.’ 
She had reached a certain age. Cebalistic words! 
—epitaph of youth and hope !—she had passed the 
Rubicon. The oppositeg of the strongest passions are 
very nearly allied with Aunt Kate—to cease to love 

was to begin to hate.” 

“To hate?” 

« Yes—even to hate. Think what injuries she has 
received. You forget that every unrepaid feeling is 
adebt—every unrequited affection an injury. That 
was an era in Aunt Kate’s existence—she suddenly 
and unexpectedly inherited great wealth. If you 
have ever watched the events of life, you will have 
been struck with the frequency with which our wishes 
are granted when we have ceased to wish—our hopes 
when we have ceased to hope~-success when it is 
valueless—pleasure when it no longer pleases. A 
few short years before, and wealth would have bought 
Aunt Kate happiness—it would have bought her 
friendship, love.” 

“Nay! Nay!” 

“Atleast the plated ware, and she would never 
have found out the difference; but I told you that 
she had passed the Rubicon. Her eyes were now 
opened, and she cast away from her, and for ever, the 
dreams, and the wishes, agd the fond affections of her 
Youth,” 

« Then, after all, she was rich, handsome, and un- 
married, and my wonder returns: what were men 
doing to let her remain so?—-men who all, present 
company excepted, worship the golden idol 1” 

«O it was not the fault of the men—they all im- 
mediately found AuntKate to be very charming; 
but she had sense and memory, and it was not a few 
honied words that could counterbalance the bitter ex- 
perience of years of wasted feelings and affections. 
I could not tell you the withering score of her rejec- 
tions—-does not the richest wine make the strongest 
Vinegar? Even the very lovingness of her nature 
turned into hatred—hatred, not of an individual, but 
whole race; and Aunt Kate vowed that none 
Ungrateful gender should ever fatten on hed 


they to be buried with her?” 
she has done better than that, for gold can 
ed as well as buried. She has left them to 
het five nieces, on one sole condition.” 
“And that 
“Ts that they never marry ! 
“Ah! On pain of forfeiture—to whom ?” 
“O of course to be divided among those who keep 
the conditions.” 
“ But supposing that all violate them?” 


‘quarters of an hour in arranging his curls, and tied on 


: with flowers, and over it was leaning a fair young 


then to me, my dear fellow, as the next of kin. What- 
will you give me for my eighty thousa nd pounds’ ex 
pectancy 4”? 

«It is worth speculating upon. Come, let us cal- 
culate the chances of your five descents.” 

“I prize it at a peppercorn. Tell me, Charles, if 
you can, if you know one man in this commercial 
age, willing to sell himself to the bondage of the 
matrimonial yoke, without a remuneration. If you 
know such a one, call him a phenix—unique, but 
for finding five such fools !—I trust that this age of 
tefinement could not produce them.” 

«“ You put the case disagreeably. Is there disin- 
terestedness in the world ?” 

«None. A word without a meaning—at least 
the meaning only to be found in the dictionaty.” 

“Tf the ladies heard you-—”’ 

« They have no objection to a sceptic. But, even 
if five such supernumeraries of the earth could be 
found, do you think those five girls would find an 
equal folly to match them, and buy a new plaything, 
and a new name, at the price of Aunt Kate’s solid 
thousands.” 

« You scorn the word. I would say they might 
be so disinterested.’ 

«Fah! I am sick of the word.” 

They parted—Frederick Harrow went whither he 
would, it is no business of ours. Allen H yde did the 
same thing, but we shall take the liberty of ‘following 
him. 

Allen Hyde went to his chambers. He spent three 


five cravats before the bow pleased him. He then 
left his chambers, muttering to himself, and drawing 
on a pair of th® most delicately-fabricated kid gloves. | 
Still we can follow—delightful privilege of our 
pen—dare we say so ?—are we not omnipotent ? 


and the noise, and the eternal traffic of the town. 
Then came the cheerful chirruping of birds, the sweet 
smell of flowers, and the unspeakable deliciousness of 
the pure air, and, finally, Hyde entered a little gar- 
den, a perfect treasury of lilies and of roses. 

The garden contained a little cottage, the little 
cottage possessed (0 wonder !) a window, whick hap- 
pening most conveniently to be a French one, our 
hero wended towards it. 

In the centre of the room intv which Hyde thus 
unceremoniously intruded, stood a round rosewood 
table : on this table was a trellised basket, upheaped 


girl in deep mourning, with long silken auburn curls 
hanging over her neck and shoulders, revelling in 
arranging that wilderness of sweets. 
Her cheek outblushed the rose which she held in 
her hand at the moment she became sensible of his 
presence. 
« For me ?” said Hyde, as he laid his hand upon 
the one that retained the flower. 
« That is for mamma; she loves a rose-bud dearer 
than a ruby.” 
« And why not for me on the same grounds ?” said 
cher visitor; if loving made the right of having, there 
are more things than this rose-bud would be mine. 
And that is the truest as well as tke most beautiful 
point a theology, which teaches t us that to love is to 
ave.’ 

« Pray do not talk to me either of law or metaphy- 
sics, but tell me when you arrived.” 
This is always the first question a woman asks, 
because by it she measures the « how many horse- 
power’ of her own attractions, 
« Think of the shortest time in which I could reach 
you, and that will give you the date of my arrival.” 
« Do not say pretty things to me. I am weary of 
them.” 
« Do you then permit so many to be said to you?” 
«I can show you, sir, that I do not, by interdicting 
yours.” 
« You have grown prudent,” he replied, with some 
bitterness. « I submit.” } 
It did not seem that this prudence was received as 
compliment, or at all like the pretty things which 
gave rise to it, 
“ Prudent !” repeated the fair lady with some 
emphasis, and a slight tone of reproach, and a little 
tremor of the lip. 

«Is it not a desirable virtue,” he asked, “ especially 
now ? 

“Ah! you are thinking of poor Aunt Kate’s 
legacy.” 

« Of whigh you were certainly thinking too,” 

Cecilia de Grey,did not reply; but she lifted up 
her pretty blue eyes to Hyde's face with the look of 
the meekest and most ill-used creature upon earth, 

« Nay, it was natural—most natural—was it not !” 
he said. 

«It might have been to you—not to me—not to me!” 

« But, Cecilia, my dearest Cecilia, is it unnatural 
to hesitate between affluence and humility—between 
Aunt Kate’s legacy and the love that can offer you 
little besides itself?” 

“ Unnatural to hesitate between a little dross and 
an imperishable jewel !”” 

* Generous, disinterested, and my own !” 

It will not require any extraordinary depth of ob- 
servation to discover that Miss de Grey’s share of 
Aunt Kate’s thousands was not worth much purchase 
Money: but Cecilia loved roses, and a cottage, and 

len Hyde, better than anything else in the world, 


Half-an-hour’s ride took our hero out of the smoke, ‘ 


therefore, to her bad taste, to introduce our readers 
to her four cousins. . 

It was morning — fashionable morning—with the 
four Misses Warrender. They were all occupied: 
ladies ) now-aslays are aware that it is unbecoming to 
be quite idle—it does not show the body to advan- 
tage—the hands, the eyes, the attitude, are like dead 
letters. -And then, too, it isa presumption against 
the mind. 

So the Misses ‘Wartender were all occupied ; Je. 
mima ‘was winding netting silk from’ off the whitest 
hands in the whole regiment of Blues; Caroline was 
writing the sweetest of poetry in the finest of albums ; 
Georgina was teaching impertinence to her parrot; 
‘and Elizabeth was making coarse charity flannel, 

«« Have you heard the news?” asked Jemima of 
Captain Waring. « Have you heard the news? 
How tiresoi#e this knot is!” 

“The news! Ono!” indolently responded the 
captain. “Iam tired to death with being eternally 
asked for news, It is so abominably fatiguing to have 
to tell long tales. Every lively creature on the 
wrong side of five-and-twenty asks for mews. You 
are not yetold enough. And, after all, what is news" 
Why the most common-place things done by the 
most common-place people. Marrying, and dying, 
and all that,” 

“ Marrying !” said Caroline, lifting up her soft eyes 
from the pink leaf of her album, «do you call that 
common-place? The interchange of feelings! the 
union of souls!” Careline thought her sensibility 
and enthusiasm had carried her too far. She cast 
down her eyes, and either blushed, or tried to do so, 
«“ Dying!” said Elizabeth, stopping her needle in 
the middle of a stitch,—« dying! it does not become 
us to speak on the subject with an improper levity.” 
«Twaddle! Polly,” cried Georgina to her parrot; 
and « Twaddle!” responded the parrot to Georgina. 
« This titesome knot!” cried Jemima,‘ and. « This 
tiresome <not!” echoed the captain, as he tried to 
unravel it by a still further entanglement, 

« But this news,” resumed Jemima, resolved to tell 
it. «I did not ask you to give, but only to receive.” 
« Ah! that makes all the difference. The one js 
less trouble than the other, and therefore far better.” 
«O! who,” exclaimed Caroline, again lifting up 
her eyes from the paper, but this time casting them 
up to the ceiling, «QO! who that had felt the joys of 
a generous sensibility vibrating through his heart, 
would say, could say, that it is better to receive than 
to give? O Captain Waring!” 

« If Captain Waring were old, and had the rheu- 
matism, and wanted flannel waistcoats, he would not 
say 80,” 

« Twaddle !” cried Georgina to her parrot of course; 
and « Twaddle !” responded Polly to her mistress, 

« Caroline is in the seventh heaven, ard Elizabeth 
only in her third,” whispered the captain to the fair 
lady who was winding silk. 

Jemima smiled: a whisper always implies confi. 
dence; the whisper and the smile were both confi- 
dential. 

«<I must tell you the news whether you will or no,” 
resumed Jemima. “« You remember Cecilia de Gray?” 
The captain shook his head. It is always a com- 
pliment to one woman to have forgot another; and 
the deeper flattery if the forgotten onebe a beauty too. 
« You must remember ?” 

“No.” 

« What! not a white-faced girl in a while frock, 
with long dangling curls ?” 

Jemima was something of a brunette, and wore 
her hair @ la Grecque. 

« A fair, soft complexioned girl,” said Caroline, 
who knew that it was gerferous to praise a sister 
beauty, and to show that she could admit a rival near 
the throne, « with sweet eyes and luxuriant auburn 
tresses.” 

«Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain,” said 
Elizabeth. She had none of the deceitfulness to an- 
swer for, and she went on stitching flannel. 

« Twaddle!” cried Georgina; and « Twaddle !” 
cried the parrot, + 

« But you do remember ?”’ said Jemima, 

The captain took the trouble of shaking his heed, 
« But you knew that we had such a cousin ?”’ 
The captain contrived to remember so much. 

« And that she was to share with us in that odd, 
cross legacy of Aunt Kate.”’ 

The captain nodded. 

« Well, what do you think she has done fe 

« Can’t guess.” 
« Got married.” 
« The captain wag astonished, and too naturally to 
be able, on the moment, to hide the impression. 

« Now! must make you remember the gentleman. 
To begin with his name, Allen Hyde.” 

« No.” 

« A tall supercilious young man—a barrister.” 
Another shake of the head. 

« Quite a beau—almost a coxcomb.” 

A shake. 

« Wore lemon-coloured gloves, and his hair dres- 
sed.” 

The shake. 

“ Always flouting the women and scorning the 
men,” 

Another shake. 


«“ Holding up disinterestedness as meter in the 
one and affectation in the other.” 


_ “Scarcely a possible supposition ; but, then—why, 


nd better than all put together. We leave her, 


A shake of the head from the captain, a sigh from 
Caroline, anda groan fromm Elizabeth, and <<  Twad. 

dle from Georgina and the partot, 

“ Hated sentiment and sensibility: perfect, utili- 
tarian. I shall always for the future judge people 
by their opposites”—(« sixaapleton! nétto have done 
80 before, )— and called Love thodomontade. Now 
help me to abuse him, youn, who are the very knight 
errant of the tender passiom. Is he not a wretch?” 

«“ For his theory or his xecantation ?” 

O for the treachery of his theory. You sal 
was all finesse to hide his real sentiments;”? 

« Whatever be his sin, it is too much trouble to 
abuse him, especiallyas he thas punished himself.” - 
“ How 7” exclaimed Jemimna, in a tone of alarm. 

«By acting contrary to better judgment. All 


‘such folly punishes iteelf- A men of the world, much 
less a lawyer, oughtnot to act like a fool. I haveno 


pity for him.” 

' « Like a fool!” repeated Jemima, in accents of real 
and unaffected alarm, and pale withthe agony of true 
womanly fecling—«like a fool!” 

“« Yes, like a fool,” repeated. the captain; « aes he 
not married a woman without a sixpence? “What 
man of common sense would do that—and for her ! 
—why, they are a pair.’ 

The captain knew that he Baad arrived at a climax: 
at that point people ought alwrays to retie—-he knew. 
that likewise, and retired. 

The fatal clue rolled froma Jemima’s hand, amd she 
fell into hysterics, 

It happened that very day that she met at dinner 
aclerk im her father’s countiseg-house, who had been 
invited as an act of especial grace. Hesat by her at 
table: she had often coquetted with him in absence 
of higher interests, ‘and he had frequently thought 
that the few thousands she would inherit froma her 
father would be a pretty begamning for him im the 
world, and thatthe connexior: might lead to his mame 
being added as a junior partner to the firm = but 
Aunt Kate’s legacy had crusIred his hopes, ‘There 
was something. however, in Jemima’s manner to him 
on that day that revived those hopes. A fortmight 
afer, Jensima sent cakes and cards tied with white 
ribbon and a silver string to (Captain Waring. 
had married on purpose to do so. , Is this unnatwral? 
Ono; revenge is sweet, especially to woman ; and 
even in the paroxysm of this, Ther worst passion, she 
is so wholly unselfish as to be regardless if the evil 
she intends for another recoa% a hundredfold wpon 
herself, 

There was of course gre&e consternation among 
the Warremders’ five hundred ear friends, and the 
whole traim of relations, near and distant, both. in 
blood and space. Opinions waaried according to the 
respective characters of those wrho held them, but the 
loudest in justification of hex  sister’s conduct ‘was 
Caroline. She who usually spoke in the softest of 
soft voices was now loud and vehement in her defersce. 
How wisely and how disinterest _y had Jemima chosen! 


osity in the heart! How brightly could love lighten 
the cottage hearth—how sweetly could it twine 
flowers round the windows——how delicious to hear 
the song of the nightingale amomg the branches and 
briers—no, no—we mean among wild roses aa 
wreaths of woodbine! &, &c. Who, after such an 
exertion of sisterly eloquence iza the cause of sisterly 
love, could doubt 6f Caroline’s isinterestedness, al- 
though a few forsaken thousands should revert to her 
—of course quite contrary to her own inclinations. 

Caroline was leaving the opera: she was melam- 
choly, She had been listening to Grisi’s passionate 
melody of grief, and was almost blinded with the 
flashing of the Duchess of *s diamonds, 

Your lad-yship—,” said a young man to her, 
with a low obeigance,—I beg tex thousend pardons ; 
I mistook you for Lady A,” 

He hurried on. Caroline felt a slight pressure “of 
the arm, She knew that her comspanion was reading: 
her thoughts——she blushed at the consciousness, 

« Will you be Lady B,!” asked the low voiee of 
the companion at her elbow, 

Caroline hesitated. She thought that Lady B. 
sounded as well as Lady A.; amd she knew that the 
gentleman who offered her the title possessed some 
uncommonly splendid diamonds. The woman who 
deliberates, &cc. &c. It wastrue thathe who could 
invest her with these fine things: was old enough to 
be her grandfather, and ugly enowgh for every pur- 
pose of agriculture; but then, dieamonds and a 
—She accepted them, She lost her share of Aunt 
Kate’s thousamds—no: she bought with them dia- 
monds, a title, seven thousand a year, and a husband. 
Certainly Caroline made a good bargain, And what 
got the gentlermen!? A pretty ame young wife, and 
that was all that he wanted, Hwrman nature again. 

Our heiresses were sally diminished, There were 
only left our old friends Elizabeth and Georgina. 
Elizaheth went on’making flannels and vowing that 
she would never marry, and what was mote, every- 
body believed her; for Elizabeth, through now rich im 
other inheritances; had missed the Birthright that her 
sisters eminently shared—-beauty ; 0 her heart grew 
daily more amd more narrow as she found herself 
without objects to call its affections into play, until a¢ 
length it contracted all into self; axacd the world called 
her by all the wa gracious names single blessed. 
ness is distinguished by ; thus ignorantly, as it always 
does, mistaking the effect for the cause, 


(Continued on eighth page) 


What guineas inthe compared to gener. 
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<THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


_that the directors are men of integrity, and 


~ “posed to Serve the public, where they conceive 


~‘terests. The judgment with which the Bank 
_ has acted on several most important occasions, 


fal commercial convulsions of 1825—a convul- 


- erisis of 1825, was the large exportations of 


glender aids, It did more : not as yet aware 


‘ 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


KS 


OHAPTER 


As regards the way in ‘which the Bank con-|the country, because it saw the impossibility 


ducts its business, a considerable difference 
of opinion obtains: It is admitted on all hands 


‘are Consequently actiiated .by the best inten- 
tions in all their measures ; that they are dis- 


‘it can be done consistently with thei own in- 


is another question. ; 
[hold that the injudicious procediire of 
the Bank, was chiefly to be ascribed the fright- 


‘sion which well nigh involved in one common 
ruin both the Bank and ‘public credit. The 
‘conduct of the establishment in Threadnéedle 
Street, some time previous to and during part 
of the appaling conjuncture of that year, was 
in direct violation of all the most obvious 
_ principles of banking: Over-trading, a spirit 
of speculation, &c.; até usually assigned as 
the causes of that crisis? What led to this 
spirit of over-trading and reckless specula- 
tion? The abundancé of money, and the con- 

sequent facility of obtaining discounts, is the 
obvious answer. Whence, then, this abund- 
ance of money? Why; principally from the 
excessive issues which the Bank of England 
made of its notes a short time previously. In 
the short space of two years,—namely, from 
February 1823 to February 1825, the Bank in- 
creased its issues to the enormous amount of 
3,200,0002. 'Thecountry banks, which at that 
time invariably followed in the wake of the 
lady of Threadneedle Street, « went,” as the 
scripture expression has it, ‘and did like- 
wise.” ‘The precise extent to which these 
last increased their issues, we have no means 
of knowing; but it is understood that, on the 
most moderate calculation, it could not have 
been under from 30 to40 percent. Herethen 
the currency of the country was clearly in 
excess; the consequence was, as already 
hinted, that any man with a tolerable coat on 
his back, whatever his character, found no diffi- 

. eulty in obtaining money; and it was with 
this fictitious capital that the mining and other 
joint-stock companies of the day were formed 
and carried on, until the bursting of the bub- 
ble. Another necessary effect of this excess 
in the currency, and one which contributed 
not a little to aggravate if not accelerate, the 


British gold, which a little before took place 
to foreign countries. In the short space of 
three months, namely, in April, May, and 
June, of the year just mentioned, the expor- 


tations of our gold to other countries, entered | 


at the Custom-house (not to mention what 
- must have found its way out of Great Britain 
through other channeéls,) were to the almost 
incredible amount of 2,834,000/. This was 
the first intimation the Bank seems to have 
had, or rather the first intimation it under- 
stood, of the serious error it had committed 
by the éxcessive issues of its paper. The 
directors naturally took the alarm at this ra- 
pid exportation of gold, and immediately be- 
gan a sudden contraction of their notes. Tliey 
at the same time saw, with buf too great 
_ clearness, that the failure of the joint-stock 
speculations of the day was matter of cer- 
tainty. This induced them to call in their 
notes with uccelérated speed. In a few 
months they contracted the currency of the 
country to the éxtent of 3,500,000/. The re- 
sults were precisely what might have been ex- 
pected ; public credit all at once received a se- 
vere shock. The notes of the country bank- 
ers—that body were always the first sufferers 
ina time of panic—were returned upon them ; 
and when they applied to the Bank of Eng- 
jand for assistance in the hour of their diffi- 
culties — difficulties, be it recollected, as 1 
have already mentioned, into which they were 
led by that establishment—it hautily and per- 
emptorily refused to afford them the most 


of the full extent of the fiery trial which await- 
ed itself, it actually converted their embarrass- 
ments—from which, with a little timely aid, 
they would soon have recovered + into the 
means. of.crushing them. Seventy of these 
establishments failed in a few weeks. The 
erisis. which ensued spread over the width 

and breadth of England; and the country did 
no for years:récover fiom. the shock its cre- 
dit then sustained.. 
Sq far my remarks hasbeen condemnatory 

of the procedure of the Bank. There was one 
very important step it took when the crisis of 
December 1835 was at its height, which de- 
sérves.all praise. In a few days-of that month 
it increased its issues from 17,000,000 to 
25,000,000, making an addition to the cur- 


of otherwise saving itself. 


My observations respecting 'the disastrous 


results which are from time to time entailed 
on the credit and commerce of the country, 


by the injudicous conduct of the Bank, have 
as yet been brought no further down than the 


ment I write, fresh proofs of my views on the 

subject are forcing themselves on the public 

attention under the most appalling cireum- 

stances. What is the state of ctedit in Lon- 

don at this moment? Is it not worse than it 

was ever known at almost any former period? 

There seems to bé no such thing as confi- 

dencé among commercial men. Houses which 

have undergone the vicissitudes of more than 
half a century, and which, so far from being 
enfeebled by the change of that long and 
eventful period, grew stronger and stronger. 
every successive year, have either fallen with- 
in the last few weeks, or are understood to be 
in a tottering condition. I may be told that 
thé blame of this does not lie at the door of 
the Bank. I maintain it does; and no one will 
hold a contrary opinion who understands the 
subject, and is not prejudiced by some means 
or other in favour of the establishment of 
Threadneedle Street. The Bank and its frinds 
have sought to fasten the blame of the exist- 
ing crisis on the joint stock banks. li is not 
for me to vindicate them from imprudencies; 
it were folly to pretend they are immaculate; 
but I am thoroughly Satisfied that the joint 
stock banks, so far from having either pro- 
duced or created our present commercial 
embarrassments, have been, taken in the ag- 
gregate, the means of averting still more dis- 
astrous results, Had they followed the Bank 
of England in its sudden and unexpected con- 
traction of its issues, I am satisfied there 
would have been no such thing as public cre- 
dit in the country at this moment. Itis to the 
joint stock banks continuing to afford that aid 
to commerce which they had been extending 
to it before the country was overtaken by the 
existing crisis, that wé are to ascribe our 
escape from calamities of a still more fearful 
magnitude than we are now encountering. 
To me it is also perfectly clear, that whatever 
errors the joint stock banks have committed 
of late have, as in the case of the counfry 
banks previous to 1825, arisen from-their fol- 
lowing in the track of the establishment in 
Threadneedle Street. They were, undoubt- 
edly, excessive in their issues in the latter 
part of 1835, but the reason why they were 
so liberal in their discounts was because the 
Bank of England had set them the example. 

Are doubts still entertained as to the sound- 
ness of my position, that the present commer- 
cial convulsion is to be traced up to the im- 
prudent conduct, to call it by no harsher name, 
of the Bank of England? Then, perhaps, the 
best way to remove those doubts would be 
to point to the situation of the great American 
houses at this moment. Will any oné pretend 
that the joint stock banks had any thing to do 
with bringing about the difficulties with which 
these houses now find themseives surrounded? 
Will any one be bold enough to deny that the 
establishment in Threadneedle Street has 
been the sole architect of all the calamities 
which have befallen those firms! It may, it 
is true, be said that they had speculated far 
beyond the amount of their capital. And what 
firm, or merchant in an extensive way, J 
should like to know, does not do this? There 
is not, perhaps, a4 commercial] establishment 
of any note in the country, that does not, toa 
greater or less extent, at sometime or other, 
speculate beyond its available capital; and 
there are not many establishments in the 


such tredtment as that which the American 
houses have received at the hands of the Bank. 
It is to this treatment, and not to any undue 
over-trading, though that perhaps was greater 
than was strictly prudent, that the American 
houses. are to attribute the difficulties in which 
ithey are now placed. Had the same facilities 
been afforded them as before for carrying 
on their business; had their paper been dis- 
counted as promptly as formerly, these houses 
would have gone on as usual, and we should 
never have heard a word, perhaps, of their 
spirit of over-trading. But so far from this, 
their paper, though as good as ever, was, from 
some caprice or other on the part of the Bank 
directors, scornfully rejected : and hence they 
‘were quite unexpectedly, and all at once, 
plunged into those difficulties which have 
roved fatal to some, and threaten to end in 
ie ruin of the others. 

I may be told that the Bank is now coming 
forward to their assistance. In doing so it is 


rency of the country, in that short. time, of jon» < far as. regards. those houses, adding , Where all the transactions in the funds océur. | 


crisis of 1825. Unfortunately, at the very mo-| 


country which could withstand the effécts of 


${000,0007, On one of the days of the crisis, | insult to injury. The assistance of the Bank 
thé Bank discounted mercantile bills alone to in this case may be useful tovitself, and there 
the number of 4,000,200/. My praise of the | can be no question it is beneficial to the pub-| to the Rotunda. . It is the property of a joint. 
Bank on this occasion, however, must be|lic; but as respects the American firms, it| stock cémpany, and is a speculation which 
qualifiéd with this remark that it thus saved | deserves not the name.. It is rather synony-|has turned out well for the shareholders. - It 


mous, considering the circumstances and the 
terms, with ruin. The conduct of the Bank 
resembles that of a man who first breaks his 
neighbour’s head, and then sets to work ap- 
parently to tinker it, but leaving it after all 
when done, so. damaged that it never can be 
the same head it was. 

This is not the place for anything in the 
shape of discussion on questions of political 
economy; but I may be allowed to remark, 
that the conviction is at length beginning to 
force itself on the minds of all reflecting, un- 
biassed men, that the currency and credit of 
the country cannot with safety be long en- 
trusted to the irresponsible junto who preside 
over the destinies of the establishment in 
Threadneedle Street. Measures must be 
taken, and that ere the lapse of any lengthened 
period, to denude the Bank, of its exclusive 
privileges. The monopoly it has so long had 
oversthe monetary afiairs of the country must 
be broken up: until this is done, our trade 
and commerce can never be established on a 
solid foundation. The very knowledge that 
the extension or contraction of the currency 


men, many of whom are ignorant of the first 


enough to paralyse all mercantile enterprise. 
Were the conduct of the Bank guided by any 
fixed, well-defined principles, persons en- 
gagedsin trade and commerct would known 
how to regulate their affairs; but as no such 
principles, though laid down to a certain ex- 
tent in theory, are embodied in practice, pain- 
ful experience has taught mercanti!e men that 
they are completely at the mercy of the Bank, 
and that their best laid schemes of commer- 
cial enterprise may be completely frustrated 
in a moment and at a time least expected. 


time of its expiry. 


they be not absolutely and necessarily fatal 
to the public credit—faith should be kept with 
it, yet government and the legislature would 
not only be justified in affording every en- 
couragement to such other establishments as 


the exclusive privileges of the Bank, but they 
are bound by considerations of their duty to 
the public to afford such encouragement to 
the establishments in question. The joint 
stock banks have been of unspeakable ad- 
vantagé in restraining the establishment in 
Threadneedle Street from doing yet greater 
injury to credit and commerce; and therefore, 
they are specially entitled to the protection 
of the government and the legislature of the 
country. 


CHAPTER IV, , 
THE STOCK EX€HANGE, 
Locality of the Stock Exchange—Rules und regulations 
— Different descriptions of Stock—Meaning of techni- 
cal terms éatplained—T'he members of the Stock Ex- 
change—Miscellaneous observations —Conduct of t« 
members Amount of Lisiness done in the place-—Lz- 
planation of the mode of duing it—T'he late Mr. Rotis- 
child— Attempts to cdinpete with him—His occasional 
losses — Ray islity with which fortunes are lost or made 
on th: Stock Bachange—Extent which tie funds 
sometimes rvisé or fall—The late Mr. Goldsmid—Ge. 
neral remarks. 
Tue Stock Exchange isa placé of which one 
hears every day in the year, and every hour 
in the day, and yet very few kihow anything 
of it beyond the simple fact that it is the place 


is solely dependent on the caprice of a body of 


principles of legitimate banking, is of itself 


It is much to be regretted that the legisla- 
ture should in 1833 have renewed the charter 
of the Bank at all, especially on the terms on 
which it has been extended to 1844. The fact 
of Parliament having granted a perpetuation 
of its monopoly of the Bank for the period in 
question, and on terms so advantageous to 
that establishment, show that either our le- 
gislators know very little or care very little 
about the public interests. But the question 
suggests itself, whether, seeing that the public 
interests have been sacrificed to those of the 
corporation in ‘Threadneedle Street, the char- 
ter of the Bank ought either to be withdrawn 
or modified? I confess that to me it appears 
it would be much more desirable, if it can be 
done without any serious injury to the public, 
to allow the Bank to enjoy its charter, with- 
out any alteration or modification, till the 
A contrary course would 
only have the effect, unless some very pecu- 
liar emergency should arise, of lessening pub- 
lic confidence in the acts of Parliament. The 
legislature having once gianted certain pri- 
vileges, for a specified time, to a body of men, 
ought to keep faith with that body, unless, as 
just mentioned, some very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance should arise to justify a contrary 
course. But though it appears to me desira- 
ble in the highest degree, that whatever may 
be the errors of the Bank—provided always 


are likely to act as a check on the abuse of 


It is situated in Capel Court, nearly opposite 
the door at the east end of the Bank leading 


was erected more than a quarter of a century 
ago. Before the present building was appto. 
prigted to transactions in the funds, those 
transactions took place in a house in ‘Thread, 
needle Street. And it is a fact worthy of be. 
ing mentioned, that though no exception has 
ever been taken to the business done in the 
Stock Excliange on the ground of the illega- 
lity of the place, that business actually is ille. 
gal. By an act of parliament which has never 
yet been repealed, it was ordained that all 
buying and selling of the public securities 
should take place inthe Rotunda of the Bank, 
By a sort of common consent, however, the 
members adjourned from the Rotunda to the 
late Stock Exchange, and thence to the pre. 
sent, there they have remained ever since, no 
one troubling himself about the legality of 
their transactions. 

The regulations which relate to the admis. 
sion of members are numerous. Under the 
first general head of “ Admissions,” they are 
seventeen in number. Then comes the “ Ap. 
pendix to Admissions,” in which are specified 
the forms to be gone through by every can- 
didate for membership. The regulations are 
stringent as well as numerous; so strict that 


could ever cross the threshold of the house 
who was not a very exemplar of all that is 
praiseworthy in private morals and in public 
conduct. There is a committee for general 
purposes, in whom the right of admission is 
vested for one year, from the 25th of March 
ofginy year ti!! the 25th of the following 
March. A re-election of members takes place 
every year, previous to the 25th of March. 
The election always takes place by ballot. 
The form of application is by letter, addressed 
to the secretary of the Committee for general 
purposes. The applicant must state his name 
and residence, and furnish the address of his 
bankers. He must also signify his readiness 
to regulate his conduct as a member of the 
Stock Exchange by those conditions and 


wards be, adopted for the government of the 
members generally. Every person applying 
for admission who ‘happens to be in partner: 
ship with another, must sign a separate app: 
cation for himself; and he niust state distinct 
ly, that neither on his own account, nor a 
the partner of any firm, is he engaged in any 
business other than that usually transacted 
at the Stock Exchange. 

No new application is ever attended to by 
the committee unless the party applying le 
recommended by three persons who ha 
been members of the house for at least t: 
years. Lach of tle paities so recommendin 
an applicant, must not only have fulfilled i 
his own engagements, as a member of th 
house, but he must enter intoan engagemen 
to pay the sum of 300/. to the candidate's cre 
ditors in case such candidate, after his a 
mission, shall be publicly declared a defaulte 
either in the Stock Exchange or Foreig: 
stock market, within two years of the date ¢ 
his admission. The 900/. of securities thu 
forfeited are applied to the liquidation of tie 
defaulter’s debts. The only instances it 
which these conditions are departed from are 
first, in the case of a person who had been 
previously a clerk in the house for four years, 
or been a member of the Foreign Stock Ex- 
change for three years immediately preceding, 
ad had fulfilled all his engagements thereil. 
Second, where the applicant has been a mei 
ber uf the foreign house for five years prio! 
to his application, and discharged all his et 
gagements therein, and whose character wi! 
at the same time bear the.test of a rigil 
examination. Third, where the candidate is 
a foreigner not naturalised, or not having le 
ters of denization. In the first case, it is only 
hecessary that the party applying be recoil 
mended by two persons, each of whom entels 
jnto a security to the amount of 2504. ; in the 
second, the candidate is admissible on the! 
commendation of two of the managers of the 
foreign house, being also members of the 
Stock Exchange, or by two of the committee 
for general purposes,—in neither of which 
cases will the parties giving the recommenda 
tion be required to enter into any sécwggily at 
all. In the third and last case of ex 
the conditiors and regulations just m 
the party is held to be inadmissiblegi 
lias been a resident in the United] 
for five Sears immediately 
date of his application, for admission, and 
less he is. recommended by five members of 
the Stock Exchange, each of whom must eM 
ter into his own security for the fulfilment of 
the applicant's engagements to:the amount 0 
3001. 
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_ put the following questions to himself: “Is 
| this your signature?” (showing him his letter 


of application.) Have you read the resolu- 
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mendations from an expected participation in 
the benefits. to be derived from membership 
in the Stock Exchange, by the persons re- 
commending any party for admission,—it is 
“stipulated, that the candidate must not, after 
his admission, enter into partnership with any 
of the individuals recommending: him for the 
period of two years after the time of admis- 
sion, unless additional security, to an equal 
amount, be provided for the time which re- 
mains unexpired. On the same ground the 
recommendation of one partner by another 
will not be attended to, nor the security of 
any one such partner for another be accepted. 
Supposing the richest and most’ influential 
member of the Stock Echange were to recom- 
mend his partner for admission, not the 
slightest attention would be paid to it. 

Bill and discount brokers are now specially 
excluded from the Stock Exchange: other 
departments of business are denounced in 
general terms. Neither must the applicant's 
wife be engaged in any sort of business 
whatever. This regulation has sometimes 
caused a good deal of merriment in the city. 

The committee, very properly, have a great 
horror of bankrupts. No party applying for 
admission, who has been a bankrupt, or has 
compounded with his creditors, shall be eligi- 
ble until two years after he has obtained his 
certificate, or fulfilled the conditions of his 
deed of composition, unless, indeed—a case 
which is a perfect rarity in these degenerate 
times—he shall have paid his debts in full. It 
is also distinctly stipulated that no applicant 
who has more than once been a bankrupt, or 
yore than once compounded with his credi- 
tors, shall be eligible for admission until he 
has paid his debts in full. This is manifestly 
telling the poor fellow that he must “all hope 
abandon” of entering the house in Capel 
Court: why do not the committee act in a 
straightforward manner, and tell him so in so 
many words! Who ever heard of a man 
who had been twice a bankrupt, and twice 
compounded with his creditors, paying them 
in full? We expect to see no such gratifying 
spectacle until Robert Owen's bright visions 
of a new and perfect state of society have 
been realised. 

The committee are hard customers to deal 
with in other respects than those I have men- 
tioned. To make assurance boubly sure as 
to the character and circumstances of the 
candidate for admission, they will not be sa- 
tified with the mere testimony or engage- 
ments of the parties recommending him, but 


tion* on the back of the letter? Are you a 
natural born subject? Are you ofage? Are 
you engaged in partnership! Are you, or is 
your wife,t engaged in business? Are you a 
clerk in any public or private establishment?” 
In addition to these questions, the committee 
reserve to themselves the right of asking him, 
whether he has ever been a bankrupt, or 
whether he has ever compounded with his 
creditors, &c. &c. 

Bug the regulations of the Stock Exchange 
are not strict merely as regards the admission 
of members; they are no less so as respects 
their continuance there; so that if a candi- 
date fancy that he has got. over all the un- 
pleasant circumstances, when he has received 
intimation of his being elected, he will find 
himself very much mistaken. He must, while 
a member, recollect the homely adage of not 
hallooing before he is out of the wood, which 
he never can be so long as he is in Capel 
Court; consequently, he must not halloo at 
all. He will find that it is no sinecure, or 
mere matter-of.course affair, scrupulously to 
observe the rules and regulations to which 
he engages to conform his conduct in all his 
transactions as a member of the house. 
There are many of these regulations which 
relate only, properly speaking, to himself; 
that is to say, if he infringes them he only 
suffers in his purse the same way as, in the 
ordinary transactions of life, a man cuffers 
who makes an illegal bargain, or does some- 
thing else which is contrary to the law. For 
example, ifa member make any bargain be, 
yond the regular hours of business, which 
are from ten to four, the committee will not 
recognise that bargain, in the event of the 
other party taking advantage of the infringe- 
ment of the rules, as a valid transaction, 
her regulation affecting a broker’s own 
is, that which proyides that ho bonds 


following is the resolution alluded to :— 
enever the creditors of any defaulter my 
to the committee for general purposes, © 
whenever it shall otherwise appear to the said com- 
Mitte, that the conduct of such defaulter has been 
dishonourable, or marked with any circumstances of 
impropriety, the said ‘committee have the right to 
cause the name of such defaulter to be affixed to the 
black-board in the Stock Exchange.” 
T That is, of course, provided he has one, 


‘announcing the name, calls attention to it by 


his face in the house until he gets his affairs 


ment of a nature compared with which being 
roughly tossed in a blanket would be gentle- 
ness itself. 


members, annually chosen by ballot, have 
yarious other arbitrary powers, which they 
are not loth to exercise. A striking instance 
occurred in December last. 
ing incurred their highnesses’ displeasure, 
they did everything in their power to get him 
expelled ; but finding in the end, on the ad- 


cise of authority, they were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with something like an ex- 


can be returned on account of imperfection. 
which have been kept longer than three days 
There are various others of a similar kind. 
affecting the member’s own pecuniary inter. 
ests; but it is not necessary I should advert 
to them in detail. In those cases in which a 
member transgresses the regulations of the 
committee in such a way as to affect the in- 
terests of other brokers or the body generally, 
he incurs the penalty of expulsion. I may 
mention two instances in which he renders 
himself liable to be expelled. If, finding him- 
self unable to perform his engagements, he 
arrange privately with his creditors, and the 
circumstance becomes known to others, his 
name is to be at once affixed on a particular 
part of the Stock Exchange as a defaulter, 
and as an expelled party. A public failure 
also exposes the defaulter to expulsion; but 
then he is eligible for re-admission after the 
lapse of six months, provided he pay from his 
own resources at least one-third of the ba- 
lance of any loss that may occur on his spe- 
culations, whether on his own account, or on 
that of principals. 

Tpe cases in which members may trans- 
gress the rules, though the penalty annexed is 
not so severe as expulsion, are a great deal 
too numerous to mention. Nct the least ter- 
rible of the penalties incurred, is that of hav- 
ing one’s name written in legible characters 
on the black board kept for the purpose, and 
publicly exhibited in the place. This punish- 
ment can only be inferior in severity to the 
ancient one in many country towns, of hav- 
ing one’s person exhibited in the pillory to 
the gaze of the mob, and the being pelted by 
various rotton commodities and nameless 
dead animals into the bargain. What aggra- 
vates the evil is, that it is not necessary in 
order to haying a member’s name chalked up 
on the black board, that any substantive of- 
fence beyond that of having failed, be proved 
or preferred against him. It is enough that 
the committee for general purposes come to 
the conclusion—no matter by what means 
they arrive at it—that the conduct of the de- 
faulter has been dishonourable. 

The ceremony of declaring a defaulter is 
an awful one to the unfortunate party him- 
self; so very awful, that he always takes care 
to be at a reasonable distance from the house 
on the occasion, One of the waiters, before 


giving two or three “tremendous blows” 
with a hammer on the wainscot. The noise 
which everlastingly prevails in the place, as 
will be afterwards seen, renders the aid of 
the hammer necessary to make the waiter 
heard. When a temporary calm has been 
produced, he announces the name of the de- 
faulter, who from that moment dare not show 


managed, on pain of receiving personal treat- 


The committee,* which consists of thirty 


A member hav- 


vice of counsel, that the rules and regulations 
would not warrant in his case such an exer: 


pression of regret that they were not possess- 
ed of the power to expel the party. 

The terms of admission to the Stock Ex, 
change are at present 10/. 10s, The number 
of members is about 800. 

In the quotation of the prices of the various 
descriptions of stock, certain regulations are 
observed. The prices of India stock, Bank 
stock, and South Sea stock or annuities, are 
not quoted where the amount purchased is 
under 500/.; nor is a quotation of prices made 
under the usual head on consols, reduced 4 
per cents, 34 per cents, or any other govern- 
ment perpetual annuities, where the sum con- 
tracted for does not amount to 1,000/, If the 
sum amount to 500/. and be under 1,000/., the 
prices are to be quoted, but under a separate 
head. In the cases of omnium, scrip, and In- 
dia bonds, the quotation is to be made when 
the amount purchased reaches 1,0002 The 
prices of exchequer bills are quoted when the 
sum contracted for is 500/.; or 1,002 of small 
exchequer bills. The prices of long annuities, 
or any other terminable annuities, are quoted 
when the sum contracted for amounts to 25i. 
per annum. In the case of shares of any pub- 
"Hie companies, the rule by which the quota- 
tion of prices is regulated, is that such quota- 
tion shall be made when the purchaser has 
bought to a sufficient amount to entitle him 

* Either proprietors or subscribers are eligible to 
office, and the right of election js eqnally possessed 


to a vote at the company’s public meetings. 
As regards foreign stock again, the prices 
are only to be quoted when the sums con- 
tracted for shall amount to 1,000/. stock or 


stock they can deliver: at the price 
agreed for, with safety to themselves. The 
reader must also have observed it occasion- 
ally stated in the public jofirnals, that great 


scrip, 1,000 fs. French rentes, 250 ducats 
Neapolitan rentes, 1,036/. Russian stock, or 
any other foreign security representing about 
1,000/. stock. 
It is a fact not generally knéwn, that: by 
one of the regulations of the Stock Exchange, 
any person purchasing stock in the funds, or 
any of the public companies, has a right to 
demand of the seller as many transfers as 
there are even thousand pounds in the 
amount bought, Suppose, for instance, that 
any person were to purchase 10,000/. stock, 
then, instead of having the whole made over 
to himgby one ticket of transfer, he has a 
right to demand, if he so pleases, ten separate 
transfers from the party or parties of whom 
he purchased, 
The descriptions of English stock which 
are least generally understood are scrip‘and 
omnium, Scrip means the receipt for any 
instalment or instalments which may have 
been paid on any given amount which has 
been purchased, of any government loan. 
This receipt or scrip is marketable,—the party 
purchasing it, either at a premium er dis- 
count as the case chances to be, becoming of 
course bound to pay up the remainder of the 
sum, on pain of forfeiting the money he has 
given for it. Omnium means the various 
kinds of stock in which a loan is absorbed; 
or to make the thing still more intelligible, a 
person purchasing a certain quantity of om- 
nium, purchases given proportions of the va- 
rious descriptions of government securities. 
Bargains made one day are always checked 
the following day, by the parties themselves 
or their clerks. This is dune by calling over 
their respective books one against another, 
In most transactions, what is called an option 
is given, by mutual consent, to each party. 
This is often of great importance to the spe- 
culator, and should always be stipulated for 
where circumstances will permit. There are 
so many different kinds of options in the pur- 
chase or sale of stock for time, that it is diffi- 
cult to make them intelligible to the general 
reader. What is termed the put and the call, 
or the put and call for the account day, or any 
other day, may be purchased for a sum of 
money, or so much per cent.; that is to say, 
you may, supposing the price to be 90, have 
the power to compel a sale or purchase of so 
much stock at 90/.-for one-eighth or one- 
fourth per cent., or for any other sum agreed 
on between the parties. In selling 1,0004. 
consols, or any other sum for the account, 
you may, by submitting to a sacrifice of one- 
fourth or threeseighths, as the price of the op- 
tion may have been fixed, acquire the power 
to compel the purchaser to take as much 
more, if you please; that is to say, provided 
it suits your interest in consequence of the 
fall of prices on the account day; or, in buy- 
ing, you have in like manner the option, by 
giving something more for your stock, to call 
for double the quantity. You may buy at 
one price to put back at another, or sell at 
one price to call back at another, thereby fix- 
ing the amount of your risk. 
By far the greater portion of business trans- 
acted in Capel Court is in what are called 
time bargains, By time bargains is meant, 
that no actual transfer of the stock ostensibly 
purchased for the account need take place, 
but the party purchasing engages to give, 
should the peculier stock rise, the party sell- 
ing any difference between the price at the 
time of the purchase and what it is on the 
day fixed for adjusting the matter. The sell- 
er, on the other hand, comes under a similar 
engagement, to give the buyer any difference 
in price should there be a rise in the value of 
such stock. 
There are eight account days in the year 
when time bargains between the members 
are adjusted. They are usually Thursday or 
Friday. The Saturday is never fixed on; 
first, because that is not a transfer day at 
the Bank, and, secondly, because the day im- 
mediately following is always settling day, 
which could not be the case were Saturday 
the account day, In the foreign Stock Ex- 
change, the settling day occurs twice in each 
month, 
I have before mentioned, that when a mem. 
ber fails to fulfil his engagements his name is 
placarded on a black board as a “ defaulter.” 
This is looked on as a rather genteel name: 
the most commen designation of such a per- 
son among the members is, that he is q # lame 
duck.” 
Every one who hes read the eity intelli- 
gence of any newspaper must have often en- 
countered the words “Bulls” and “ Bears.” 
The “ Bulls" are those who have to take more 
stock than they can pay for, and who there- 
fore want to get rid of it; and the “ Bears” 


efforts were making in the money market: to 
make the account a “ Bull’* account, ora 
“ Bear” account, just as the case happens:to 
be. That simply means, that the class of per- 
‘sons represented -by either of the above ani- 
mals were doing all in their power so to in- 
fluence the marfet as to make the prices, on 
settling day, ‘most favourable to. themselves, 
With this. view all sorts of rumours are set 
afioat.. The number of fibs hatched and in- 
dustriously circulated in Capel Court, on such 
occasions, exceeds all credibility. Had Baron 
Munchausen ever been on the Stock Ex- 
change, he would have-been ashamed of his 
own inventive powers. Ferdinand Mentez 
Pinto was but a mere type of some persons 
in the money market, when they have a suffi- 
cient inducement to put their inventive capa 
bilities to the test. 
The members of the Stock Exchange cons 
sist of three distingt classes. The first class | 
are ¢alled jobbers. The jobber ig a person 
who is always found in hig place from the 
opening to the closing of the Stock Exchange, 
except when he has to cross over to the Bank 
for transfers; and who is at all times ready 
to buy or sell stock, for what, in technical 
language, is called the turn of the market, the 
meaning of which I will give presently. The 
jobbers are subdivided into sections. There . 
is the consol jobber, the four per cent. jobber, 
the long annuity jobber, and the jobber in 
exchequer bills, India stock, India bonds, &c. 
With the exception of the consol jabber, all 
the others, unless in peculiar circumstances, 
as, for example, when the particular stock is 
short, do business for ready mohey. The 
consol jobber also does business for regular 
transfer, or in other words, for ready money; __ 
but by far the greater part of the business 
done in consols is for time, and the transac- 
tion is consequently called a time bargain. _ 
By this is meant a bargain for the price of 
consols, either at the ensuing account or sete 
tling day, or some other day agreed on, 
The second class of members are called — 
brokers. These are persons who are em- 
ployed by parties out of doors to buy or sell 
a certain amount of stock for them, either in 
the shape of money or time bargains, as the 
case may be. The broker so.empowered to 
act goes into the house, and advanging to, 
wards the jobber accosts him with “ Well, 
what are they ?” meaning, of course, the price 
of consols. The jobber replies, they are s0-' 
and-so, say 90—904, which means he will give 
901. for 1002, stock, or he will sell at 90-2-6 for 
1002. stock. The broker says, “1 will take 
them,” or “ Youshall have them,” just as he 
is instructed to buy or sell, Should, however, 
the quantity of stock be large, the broker 
must name the amount, Otherwise, the job- 
ber, not liking perhaps either to se!l or buy a 
large quantity at that particular time, would 
decline being ‘ saddled” as it is termed, with 
so much, and would back out of the bargain 
with only 1,000/.,—there being a law in the 
house which protects any jobber or broker 
from either receiving or disposing of more 
than that quantity, in all cases where, at the 
time of making the bargain, the precise 
amount was not specified by the broker. The 
broker’s business would, without such speci. 
fication, be thus exposed, and probably the 
result would he that before he could execute 
his commission, he would haye to submit to 
a sacrifice of one-eighth or one-fourth per 
cent.* » The broker, therefore, takes care to 
name the amount he wishes either to sell or 
purchase, 
The usual rate of remuneration which a 
broker receives for transacting business for.a 
customer is one-eighth per cent., or half a 
‘crown for every 100/. of stock which he buys 
or sells, This, however, is not the commis. 
sion inyariably charged by brekers. In ex- 
tensive transactions the broker seldom gets 
more than one-sixteenth per cent. or one- 
thirty-second on what is called, “one side the 
account.” 
As soon as @ broker has compltted his bu- 
siness, whether fer time or money, he is ex. 
pected to hand to his constituent, or * princi. 
pal,” to use the phraseology of the Stock Ex- 
a contract containing the price or 
prices, and name or names of the jobber or 
jobbers with whom the transaction has been 


* It is not when a operation is‘ ore 

dered, for the broker to call one of the leading job- 
bers aside, and offer him a « turn” of one-fourth or 
three-eighths per cent,, provided he will undertake 
the whole transaction, In this way the business ig 
done quietly and at the jobber’s leisure, aceording as 
the market will bear it. Ifa broker were, by hovers 
ing about the market or otherwise, to suffer his ob, 
jeet to transpire, the prices would be necessarily 
driven up or down, and thus he wall suffer ae bis 
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' Exchange are the speculators. These are 


spared the agonies of suspense; while, in the 


on the transactions in which he was employed 
~ by others, but one of the largest mercantile 
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done. ° By ‘observing this regulation he ex- 
empts himself from all in case the 
failure of the jobbers. 

third class of members ofthe’ Stock 


parties who buy or sell on their own account ; 
and who only “ operates” when he conceives 
the market is in’ a condition for his doing’so 
to advantage. ‘Most of the transactions on 
the Stock Exchange may be said to be a spe- 
cies: of gambling on a large scale; but the 
speculator\is a gambler in a peculiarly em- 
phatic sense. He who throws the dice is not 
Mmore:so; though there be a difference in the 
modes of gambling. And, perhaps, of the two 
modes, that of casting the dice is entitled to 
the preference. As regards the individual's 
own feelings, it certainly is so: for the gam- 
pler in Crockford’s, the Berkeley, or the Cer- 
cle, either loses or gains at once, and is this 


case of the Stock Exchange gambler, he has 
to endure all the horrors of suspense—and 
what horror can be greater, where a man’s 
all perhaps is at stake?—for some weeks ai a 
time. I have heard of speculators in Capel 
Court whose feelings have undergone such a 
constant and violent alternation of hope and 
fear, that they have not enjoyed one hour’s 
regular sleep for fourteen consecutive nights, 
but have tossed themselves about on their 
beds as if they had been suffering under se- 
‘vere physical fever 

_Defaulters in the case of time bargains can- 
not be proceeded against by law, the transac- 
tions being, as just remarked, illegal. Hence 
the peculiar stringency of the rules by which 
the admission and continuance of members 
are regulated. Notwithstanding, however, 
the rules and regulations of the Stock Ex- 
‘change, desperate characters not unfrequent- 
ly find their way into it. Many of the most 
extensive and inveterate speculators have not 
a farthing in their pocket. They are mere 
adventurers: they are desperate men and 
act on desperate principles. Their maxim is, 
“neck or nothing.” If the transaction turns 
out favourable, good; if not, the parties deal- 
ing with them suffer. It is not many months 
since a defaulter who could not command five 
pounds in the world, was atone time a pur- 
chaser of stock to the amount of nearly 
200,000. A common trick among these spe- 
culators on the Stock Exchange is, to enter 
their stock in fictitious names, as if avowedly 
purchased for themselves, it would neces- 
sarily create suspicion, and consequently put 
an end to their opportunities of speculating. 

From the observations and statements which 
have already been made, it will at once be in- 
ferred that the Stock Exchange is byno means 
remarkable for its morality. A member failing 
and giving up his last farthing to his creditors, 
is not, by at least a large proportion of the 
other members, thought so favourably of as 
he who takes care to make a reserve for him- 
self While the latter steps at once into busi- 
ness again, and obtains credit on effecting an 
adjustment of his affairs, the former has to 
struggle hard before he can get begun anew. 
A member is sometimes blamed, and his credit 
often suffers, because he does not make a 
stand when an account goes against him and 
he is known to have alarge sum to pay. An 
instance of this o¢curred some time ago. A 
person who used to go among the members 
by aname which I will not mention, and who 
had been supposed to act on the market for a 
party connected with a large newspaper es- 
tablistiment,—lost on one account 10,000/. He 
paid the amount without a murmur; but lost 
his credit from that moment, and never after- 
wards recovered it; for it was thought the 
payment of so large a sum must have broken 
his back, he being, in Stock Exchange phra- 


seology, but a “little wan," thats to say, of 


but moderate means. 
But a stil? more striking and very interest- 
ing illustration of the estimation in which 
- sterling integrity is held among a large pro- 


portion of the members, was afforded in the 


ease of the late Mr. L. A: de la Chaumetta, a 
gentleman of foreign extraction. He had pre- 
viously been in the Manchester trade, but 
had been unfortunate. Being a man much 
respected, and extensively connected, his 
friends advised him to go on the Stock Ex- 
change. He-adopted their advice, and became 
amember. He at once established an excel- 
‘Jent businessas a broker. Not only did he 
make large sums.in the shape of commissions, 


houses in London having the highest possible 
opiniow of his judgment and integrity, intrust- 
ed him with the sole disposal of an immense 
sum of money belonging to the French re- 
fugees, which was in their hands at the time. 
He contrived to employ this money so advan- 
tageously, both to his constituents and to 
himself, that he acquired a handsome fortune. 
Before he had been a member three years, he 


invited. his creditors to dine with him ona 
particular day, at the London Tavern; but 
concealed from them the particular object ‘he 
had in view in so doing. On entering the 
room, they severally found their own names 
on the different plates, which were reversed, 
and on turning them up, each founda cheque 
for the amount due to him,,with interest. The 
entire sum which Mr. L. A. de la Chaumette 
paid away on this occasion, and in this man- 
ner, was upwards of 30,0007. Next day he 
went into the house as usual; and such was 
the feeling entertained of his conduct, that 
many members refused to do a bargain with 
him to the extent of a single thousand. They 
looked on his payment of the claims of his 
former creditors as a foolish affair, and fancied 
that possibly he might have exhaustegl his re- 
sources, never dreaming that, even if he had, 

a man of such honourable feeling and upright 
principle was worthy of credit to any amount. 

He eventually died worth upwards of 500,000/. 
Friendship is a thing almost wholly un- 
known on the Stock Exchange. The instant 
a man fails, no matter how fair and honest 
may have been all his transactions, he is de- 

serted by those who professed the greatest. 
attachment to him before. He is, with very 
few exceptions, cut by them in the streets as 
soon as his failure is known, though they may 
have fawned on-him like so many spaniels so 
long as he was supposed to be a man in easy 
circumstances. In the few instances in which 
he may be treated with a little outward civil- 
ity, it will almost invariably be found that it 
is when they suppose the hapless victim has 
not been fleeced of his all; but that something 
more may yet be got by good management. 
In that case no effort is left untried to extract 
his last shilling from him. When a man has 
been unfortunate, and it is thought that some- 
thing more may still be obtained, the creditors 
propose, to use the language of the house, 
“to draw his teeth.” If he resist, his name is 
clapped on the blackboard, of which I have 
spoken in a former part of the chapter.* There 
are doubtless some honourable exceptions, as 
before observed, to this mode of treating un- 
fortunate members, but, as just stated, they 
are comparatively few indeed. 

One would suppose that where so much im- 
portant business is transacted, as at the Stock 
Exchange, and where the parties transacting 
it must be assumed, both from their education 
and standing in sociéty, to be gentlemen, that 
all the proceedings in the place would be cha- 
racterised bya becoming dignity ofdemeanour 
on the part of the members. Never was there 
a supposition more opposite to the fact. A 
more uproarious scene was never witnessed 
than that which is continually exhibited onthe 
Stock Exchange during the hours of business. 
Many of the members appear like so many 
grown-up school-boys engaged in every kind 
of pastime. You are fu-nished with some 
slight earnest of what you may expect when 
you get into “the house,” as it is called, as 
soon as you enter Capel Court. There you 
see the members hallooing at each other, and 
occasionally seizing one another by the breast 
of the coat, or any other part of one’s clothes 
which is most convenient at the time. Ad- 
vance a little further; enter the lobby, if that 
be the right name of the place, and your ears 
will be regaled by all manner of sounds, and 
the forms of members will flit before your eyes 
in their exits ang their entrances, with all the 
celerity, and sometimes exhibiting all the Wari- 
ed evolutions, of so many harlequins. There 
stands, on an eminence of a foot or so in 
height, and decked out in a sort of official 
livery, a poor fellow whose sole occupation, it 
is to sing out, as he himself expresses it, 
through a sort of fixture speaking-pipe, the 
names of those “gentlemen of the Stock Ex- 
change”—another favourite phrase of their 
own—whom strangers may wish to see. Per- 
haps a more laborious’task than this servant 
of the house has to perform, has seldom fallen 
to the lot of mortals. Only imagine him bel- 
lowing out, at the full stretch of his voice, for 
six consecutive hours, end scarcely with a 
moment’s intermission, the names of the 
members whom “the public’—for that is the 
distinction in thiscase—muay wish to converse 
with. To be sure, he does the thing as unce- 
remoniously as possible, and with a good dea! 
of the independence of manner usually as- 
cribed to the Yankee character; for he never 
‘troubles himself by pronouncing the christian 
name of the party wanted. He deems it 
enough for him, and so it is in all conscience, 
to call the simple surname of the party. If, 
for example, Mr. John Arthur Robinson be 
the person to be called out, the door-keepeer 
inserts his mouth into the circular sheet-iron 


+ * Tis is done in the hope that the relations of the 
party will come forward with a sum of money to as- 
sist him, which they sometimes do to avoid the dis- 
grace which, through. they conceive to be entailed 


‘on themselves.. 
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article made for its reception, and bawls out 
“ Robinson,”’—thus not only in the spirit of 
true republican equality dispensing with the 
honorary prefix of “ Mr.” but also with the 
The name 
of the party thus applied for is echoed by 
another servant, who is privileged to take 


christian “John” and “ Arthur.” 


his station in the inside. The noise is al- 


ways so great as to render it impossible 
for the voice of the first person to be heard 
even the short distance of three or four 
yards in the inside; and were, not he of the 
interior blessed with lungs of such extraordi- 
nary capabilities as to entitle him to the name 
of a second Stentor, even his voice would be, 
drowned amidstgtié loud and everlasting 
noise, I had almost said a roar, of the 


place. 


Some years ago; ¢ a wag took it into his head 
to exclaim in Drury Lane theatre, as loud as 
he could, “ Mr. Smith, your house is on fire.” 
‘The name was then, as now, so common, that 
it is said half the persons in the pit, all rejoic- 
ing in the patronim’c, and each fancying 
himself to be the particular individual apos- 


trophised, rvshed out of the theatre in breath- 
less haste. 


each of them supposing himself to be the per 


son wanted. Various names are very gene- 


ral on the Stock Exchange. 


Ihave already alluded to the deafening noise 
and uproar which prevail in the interior of 
the house, and of which the stranger has had 
some foretaste given him before he crosses 
I know of nothing which could 
give a better idea of the scene, than to com- 
pare it to that which is occasionally exhibited, 
though of course on a much smaller scale, by 
the boys of the newsmen, opposite the Cou- 
There you see the venders of the 
broad sheet all in motion on the pavement, 
and singing out in most discordant sounds, 
“A 
“ A Cron, 
a Cron,a Cron! Doesany one want a clean 
“A Post and’7Tiser! Who'll have. 
In the Stock Exchange 
there is the same sort of bustle and noise, 
though on a much larger scale, and with this 
difference, that instead of your ears being 
dunned by the imperfectly pronounced names 
of the morning papers, they are assailed with 
the everlasting sounds of “Consols,” “Re- 
duced’* (Annuities,) “Omnium,” * French” 
(Rentes,) “ Spanish” (Bonds,) “ Per cents.,”’ of 
every description, “ Exchequer,” (Bills) &c. 
The first impression of a stranger on 
entering the Stock Exchange, were he not 
previously otherwise informed, would natu- 
rally be, that instead of being met to transact 
important business, they had assembled for 


its portals. 


rier Office. 


“A Toimes! Who wants a Toimes?” 
*Eral here! Who's fora’Eral?”’ 


Cron?” 
a Post or ’ Tiser?” 


&e. 


the express purpose of having a little fun and 
frolic together. You not only hear them 


uttering, in addition to the sounds just alluded 
to, all other sorts of sounds, some of which 
partake a good deal of the zoological charac- 


ter, but you see a large proportion of them 


playing all manner of tricks at each others’ 
expense, One of the most approved of these 
tricks, if we are to judge from the extent to 
which it is practised, is that of knocking one’s 
This pastime, I 


hat down over one’s eyes. 
believe they call “eclipsing,” or . bonnet- 


ting.” If the hat only goes down”so far as 
not to prevent altogether the use of one’s 


luminaries, it is, I presume, called a partial 


eclipse; but when the application of one’s 


hand to the crown of the hat is given with 


such vigour as to force it down over the op- 
tics of the party who chances to be at the 


time the person played on, it is called a total 
eclipse, How far it can be so called with 
propriety, is at least a debatable point; for 1 


have been assured by those who have under- 
gone the somewhat. unpleasant experiment of 
that if they saw nothing else, the 
severity and suddenness of “the whack,” to 
use Stock Exchange phraseology, has made 


eclipsing, 


them see stars innumerable. How many 


crowns of “best beavers” have been so com- 
pletely “ knocked in,” as to render the hats 
ever afterwards unwearable, by means of the 


process of eclipsing, is, I suspect, a question 
which the most skilful calculator in the house 
would not undertake to decide. The eases 
from first to last of the destruction. of hats in 
this way, must be innumerable; but the inge- 
nuity of some of the members has. discovered 
other means of assisting the hatters, where 
the eclipsing plan fails of effect. The mem- 
bers in question are remarkably expert at 
knocking the hats of other members off their 


*'The members are very partial to an abbreviated | 
mole of speaking, and, therefore, when speaking of 


Reduced Annuities, &c..they content themselves with 


the: first word. 


A similar scene, though on a 
smaller scale, is often to be witnessed at the 
Stock Exchange. When a particular name 
is called, there is an immediate rush to the 
lobby-door, of persons who glory inthat name, 


heads altogether, and then kicking them about 
on the floor until they are shattered to pieces, 
So marked indeed are the hat-destroying pro- 
pensities of some of the members, that a 
stranger would come away with the impres- 
sion, that they were in the pay of the leading 
city hat manufacturers. Query—Are they 
sot 

The dexterity which many of the members 
have acquired from long practice, at playing 
all manner of tricks with the hats of each 
other, is really surprising, and would, were 
they inclined to accept it, procure them an 
engagement at any of the theatres. By wet- 
ting the fore-part of the fingers, and applying 
them to the hat of the party to be operated 
on, they, unconsciously to him, can make it 
let goits hold of his head; and then, before it 
has quitted his cranium entirely, they give it 
another “touch,” as they call it, with the 
aforesaid forepart of their fingers, which sends 
it spinning through the place a distance per- 
haps of forty or fifty feet. 

There are various other pastimes which are 
daily practised on the Stock Exchange, be- 
sides those I have mentioned. Occasionally 
you will see walking-canes, umbrellas, &c. 
moving about through the place, to the immi- 
nent hazard of theheads of members. Chalk- 
ing one another’s backs is one of their most 
harmless expedients, when in a larking hu- 
mour. The figures sometimes made on these 
occasions are of so odd a character, as to be 
equally beyond the pale of Euclid’s mathe- 
matics, and the tailorifics of any German 
knight of the thimble, or any other distin- 
guished professor of the “ fitting” art. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that when a per- 
son’s back is thus well chalked he cuts a very 
odd figure. Notlong ago, two of the gentle. 
men of the house mutually chalked each 
other’s back with every conceivable variety 
of stroke, without the one knowing that the 


The other gents, or at least that portion of 
them who most keenly relish a little frolic, 
had, of course, their laugh at the expense of 
both parties, while they individually richly 
enjoyed the affair, thinking they had achieved 
a wonderful exploit in having got through 
the chalking processs without the party chalk- 
ed being aware of the trick that had been 
played him. When others looked into their 
faces and Jaughed heartily, they each fancied 
it was in the way of giving them credit for 
their dexterity, and congratulated themselves 
accordingly. Little did either suppose the 
other gentlemen were laughing at, instead of 
with,them. But perhaps the most amusing 
part of the affair, was that of the two chalked 
parties laughing most immoderately at each 
other, and winking at the other gentlemen 
around them, by way of self-gratulation at 
the ridiculous figure the one had been the 
means of making the other look. When the 
discovery was made of how they had tricked 
each other, both were mortified and crest- 
fallen in the greatest degree. 

On particular days the more frolicsome gen- 
tlemen of the Stock Exchange have particular 
amusements. The 5th of November is a.great 
day for fun amongst them. I am not aware 
that, like the boys in the streets, they dress up 
a Guy Fawkes for the occasion. If “Guy” 
has ever been paraded through the house, I 
have not heard of the circumstance; but 
crackers are quite in vogue among them on 
every anniversary of the escape from the 
gunpowder-plot. Last 5th of November, the 
number let off wasincredible. Members went 
with their pockets literally crammed with 
them, and there was nothing but an everlast- 
ing “rack, rack, rack,” from ten till four 
o'clock. They were flying in ever’y direction; 
sometimes exploding about members’ feet, at 
other times abdut their ears and all parts of 
their bodies. ‘The number of perforations 
made in the clothes of some of the more up- 
fortunate members was so great, that certain 
| parts of their garments had the appearance of 
targets. To such an extent was the joke 
carried as to render it impossible to do any 
business worthy of the aame.. 

But to see the mischievous larking capabi- 
lities of certain gentlemen on the Stock Ex- 
change to advantage, one must be there when 
a stranger chances to go in amongst the men 
bers, It is surprising how keen-scented they 
are in finding out the hapless intruder; and 
the moment the discovery is made, and the 
ery of “Fourteen Hundred’* is heard, they 
pounce upon him like so many ——, 4 
not say what. He finds himself instant 
rounded, as if he were some criminal’ 
first magnitude ‘and the parties around 
officers of justice commissioned to fake him 
into custody. He looks about him wondering 
what is the matter, or rather wondering whit 


* « Fourteen hundred !”’ is the exclamation always 
ma le when a stranger is discovered, It is a sort of 
cmthe Stoek Exchange, 


other had been playing any of his old tricks, | 
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there can be about him which not only attracts 
all eyes, but all persons towards him. He 
has not time, however, to form a conjecture 
on the subject, when he finds himself eclipsed, 
not partially but totally. Before he has time 
to raise his hat, so as again to see the light of 
heaven which finds its way into the place, he 
feels some ten or a dozen hands, as if the 
paws of so many bears, pulling him-about in 
every direction. Possibly he feels them tear- 
ing the clothes off his back; and from the 
rough usage he receives, he very naturally 
fears they will tear himself in pieces. Many 
a luckless wight has gone to the Stock Ex- 
change with an excellent coat, on his back, 
and come out with a jacket. To dock an 
intruder, is, by some of the members, deemed 
an illustrious exploit. There is one thing, 
however, to be said in favour of the parties 
who chiefly distinguish themselves in this way 
in Capel Court, which is, that they never have 
recourse to Lynch law when dealing with the 
intruder. It is but right also to do them the 
justice of mentioning, that they never patron- 
ize the tarring and feathering process. 
Many amusing anecdotes are related of the 
treatment which strangers have experienced, 
who have had the misfortune to enter the for- 
bidden place. Not long ago, a friend of my 
own, ignorant of the rule so rigidly enforced 
for the expulsion of strangers. chanced to 
“drop in,” as he himself phrased it, to the 
Stock Exchange. He walked about for nearly 
a minute without being discovered to be an 
intruder, indulging in surprise at finding that 
the greatest uproar and frolic prevailed in a 
place in which he expected there would be 
nothing but the strictest order and decorum. 
All at once a person who had just concluded 


- a hasty but severe scrutiny of his features, 


sung out at the full stretch of his voice, “ Four- 
teen Hundred!” Then a bevy of the gentle- 
men of the house surrounded him. “ Will 
you purchase any new navy five per cents,* 
sir?” said one, looking him eagerly in the 
face. “I am not .’ The stranger 
was about to say he was not going to pur- 
chase stock of any kind, but was prevented 
finishing his sentence by his hat being, through 
a powerful application of some one’s hand to 
its crown, not only forced down over his eyes 
but over his mouth also. Before he had time 
to recover from the stupefaction into which 
the suddenness and violence of the “eclipse” 
threw him, he was seized by the shoulders 
and wheeled about as if he had been a re- 
volving machine. He was then pushed 
about from one person to another, ‘as if 
he had only been the effigy of some human 
being, instead of a human being himself. 
His hat was all this while down over his 
face, he having neither presence of mind 
nor time to restore it to its usual position on 
his head ; but even had it been otherwise, all 
concern for the hat must have merged in 
deep anxiety for himself. After tossing and 
hustling him about in the roughest possible 
manner, denuding his coat of one of its tails, 
and tearing into fragments other parts of his 
wardrobe, they carried him to the door, 
where, after depositing him on his feet, they 
left him to recover his lost senses at his lei- 
sure. His first feeling on coming to himself 
again, was one of thankfulness that he had 
not realised the fate. of the frog in the fable 
which was stoned té death by the boys on 
the banks of the pond, for no other reason in 
the world than that of a resolution to gratify 
their own propensities for pastime. He says 
he would as soon enter a lion’s den, as again 
cross the threshold of the Stock Exchange. 
The “gentlemen of the Stock Exchange,” 
however, do not always maltreat persons with 
impunity. Sometimes when they least expect 
it, they catch a tartar. It is not very long 
since a middle-sized but very powerful man 
came up to town from Yorkshire. He was 
well known in his own neighbourhood for 
being of sucha proud spirit as never to brook 
an affront. One day he went into the Stock 
Exchange, in utter ignorance of his trans- 
gressing any law, conventional or otherwise. 
The members seemed to know by instinct that 
he was an intruder, just as Falstaff knew roy- 
alty by the same quality. He had not elbowed 
his way a few yards into the place, when a 
chorus of voices shouted out—* Fourteen 
Hundred!” Ina moment, to his unspeakable 
surprise, the entire contents of* the house 
seemed to him to have planted themselves by 
his side. Down went his hat before he had 


time to hazard a conjecture as tothe cause of 


his attracting so many persons around him. 
In an instant after the descent over his face, 


of his upper covering, the process of wheeling 


and hustling his person about, commenced 
with vigour. The Yorkshire stranger uttered 
an oath ortwo, and invoking a nameless doom 
on himself it he had “coom” from the-country 


* Tt is hard’; necessary to say that there is.no such 
stock, 


to be treated in that way, disengaged his arms 
from the hold of his tormentors, and cistri- 
buted sundry heavy blows among them. 
Acting on the system of the Malays, who 
when injured in any way run-a-muck at the 
first person they meet, the Yorkshireman did 
not trouble himself about who were the prin- 
cipal aggressors, but hit about him right and 
left, and with such marked effect, that inafew 
seconds he had made a ring for himself oi 
considerable circumference. Still preserving 
his pugilistic attitude, he then walked slowly 
out of the place, no one venturing to indulge 
in any further pastime at his expense. I should 
mention, that while he was under the eclipse, 
he seized one of his assailants by his hand- 
kerchief, and kept: so firm a hold of it that 
another member was obliged to cut it in two 


to prevent the unlucky wight from being |V 


strangled. 

The amount of business sometimes trans- 

acted in one day at the Stock Exchange is 
very great. On some occasions, property, 
including time bargains, to the amount of 
10,000,000/. has there changed hands in the: 
short space of a few hours. The late Mr. 
Rothschild is known to have made purchases 
in one day to the extent of 4,000,000/. The 
influence which that great capitalist exercised 
over the funds may be said to have been om- 
nipotent. He could cause a rise or a fall, to 
a certain extent, whenever he pleased. He 
was a singularly skilful tactician. To those 
who know anything of the Stock Exchange 
it cannot be necessary to state, that he never 
went into it himself. Vhat, indeed, would 
have defeated his objects. Had he transacted 
his business in the fundsin his own person, 
everybody must have seen what he was doing, 
and consequently others, knowing his general 
good fortune, would have sold out when he 
sold out, and purchased when he purchas- 
ed. One great cause of his success was 
the secrecy in which he contrived to shroud 
all his transactions. He had certain men 
whom he employed as brokers on ordinary 
occasions; but whenever it suited his purpose, 
or when he supposed that by employing them, 
it would be ascertained that he wished to 
effect either a rise or a fall, he took care to 
commission a new set of brokers to act for 
him. His mode of doing business, when en- 
gaging in large transactions, was this: Sup- 
posing he possessed exclusively, which he 
often did a day or two before it could be ge- 
nerally known, intelligence of some event 
which had occurred in any part of the conti- 
nent sufficiently important to cause a rise in. 
the French funds, and through them on the 
English funds, he would empower the brokers 
he usually employed to sell out stock, say to 
the amount of 500,000/. The news spread in 
a moment in Capel Court, that Rothschild was 
selling out, and a general alarm followed. 
Every one apprehended he had received in- 
telligence from some foreign part of some 
important event which would produce a fall 
in prices. As might, under such circum- 
stances, be expected, all became sellers at 
once. This of necessity caused the funds, 
to use Stock Exchange praseology, “ to tum- 
ble down at a fearful rate.” Next day, when 
they had fallen, perhaps, one or two per cent., 
he would make purchases, say to the amount 
of 1,500,000/.; taking care, however, to em- 
ploy a number of brokers whom he was not 
in the habit of emyloying, and commissioning 
each to purchase to a certain extent, and@iv- 
ing all of them strict orders to preserve se- 
ciecy in the matter. Each of the persons so 
employed was, by this means, ignorant of the 
commission given to the others. Had it been 
known the purchases were made for him, 
there would have been as great and sudden a 
rise in the prices as there had been in the fall, 
so that he could not purchase to the intended 
extent on such advantageous terms. On the 
third day, perhaps, the intelligence which had 
been expected by the jobbers to be unfavour- 
able, arrives, and instead of being so, turns 
out to be highly favourable. Prices instanta- 
neously rise again; and possibly they may 
get one and a-half, or even two per cent. 
higher than they were when he sold out his 
500,000. He now sells out at the advanced 
price the entire 1,500,000/. he had purchased at 
the reduced prices. The gains by such ex- 
tensive transactions, when so skilfully man- 
aged, will be at once seen to be enormous. 
By the supposed transaction, assuming the 
rise to be two per cent., the gain would be 
35,000/. But this is not the greatest gain 
which the late leviathan of modern capital- 
ists has made by such transactions. He has 
on more than one occasion made upwards of 
100,000/. on one account. 

Repeated efforts, but always without effect, 
and generally to the ruin of the party making 
them, have been made to overthrow the power 
of Rothschild in the money market. It was 

‘clear that the only way in which this could be 
done, if it was to be done at all, would be by | 
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the party attempting it, engaging in transac. 
tions of corresponding magnitude. By far 
the boldest of these attempts was made some 
years ago by a young gentleman, a Mr. James 
H——. He madea number of most extensive 
purchases, and sold out again to a very large 
amount, all in a very short peripd of time; 
and so far from imitating the conduct of the 
rival whose empire on the Stock Exchange 
he sought to subvert, in the secreey of his 
transactions, he deemed it essential to the 
success of his schemes, that his operations 
should be performed as openly as _ possible. 
Mr. H—— was the son of a wealthy country 
banker, and held, at the time of his introduc-. 
tion, money stock in his own name, though it 
actually was his father’s, to the extent of 
— The reputation of being so rich in- 
him at once with great importance in 
the house. The 50,000/., after Mr. H—— had 
been some time a member, was privately re- 
transferred to his father, the real owner of it. 
For some time, and until he became perfectly 
master of the ru'es and usages of the house, 
he acted with great prudence and caution, 
confining his transactions to smal! amounts; 
but he eventually began to astonish “the na- 
tives,”—for sothe members are often called,— 
by the boldness of his maneeuvres. Ina very 
short time he became the dread of ail parties: 
the Bulls and Bears were anxious to follow 
him; but, like Rothschild, he evinced a dis- 
position to act independently of every person 
and every party. About this time consols 
were as high as 96 or 97. In a few months 
afterwards symptoms of a coming panic be- 
gan to manifest themselves; and a well-known 


for reasons best known to himself, begun to 
deal out his fulminations against the Bank of 
England in an influential newspaper, the un- 
healthy state of the market was greatly ag- 
gravated, though high prices were still main- 
tained. Mr. H—— watched the state of things 
with great attention; and being satisfied in 
his own mind that a leader was only wanting 
to commence and carry on a successful war 
against Rothschild, he determined himself to 
become that leader ; and it must be admitted 
that he acquitted himself as an able general. 
Going into the house one afternoon, he as- 
costed one of the most respectable jobbers 
thus: 

“ What are consols?” 

“ Ninety-six and eight,” was the answer. 
100,000/.?” continued he. 

* Yes,” said the jobber. 

“You have them, 100,000/. more 
“Tl take 100,000/. more.” 
“They are your's.” 

Another 100,000/. 

“No; I don’t want any more.” 

On this transaction being finished, the 
adventurous young gentleman immediately 
turned round and announced aloud that 
 2060,000/. had been done at 96, and more of. 
fered.” Then walking backwards and for- 
wards “like a tiger in a den,” he followed up 
the bold tactics he had commenced, by offer- 
ing any part of 1,000,060/. at 94. For a great 
part 6f this amount he at once found purcha- 
sers. But he was not yet content with the 
extent of his transactions, great as they were; 
nor would he wait for buyers at 94. He of- 
fered them, viz. consols, at 93, at 92, and even- 
tually as low as 90, at which price they left off. 
that day. Next day he renewed his exertions 
to depress the market, and he succeeded to the 
utmost of his wishes; for consols did not stop 
in their descent till they reached 74. As was 
to be expected, contemporaneous with this 
sudden and extraordinary fall in the price of 
consols, there was a run on the Bank of Eng- 
land which almost exhausted it of its specie. 
He then purchased to so large an extent, that 
when. a re-action took place, he found that his 
gains exceeded 100,000/. 

' It can scarcely be necessary to say that all 
eyes were fixed with amazement on the bold- 
ness of the young geritleman’s operations. 
Many fancied they saw in those operations the 
dynasty of Rothschild tottering toits fall. With 
what feelings the “ Jew” himself regarded the 
adventurous conduct of his new and unex- 
pected rival, no one had an opportunity of 
knowing; for in nothing was Rothschild more 
remarkable than in the reserve he maintained 
on all matters relating to the money market. 
The rivalry of Mr. H—— was, however, of 
short duration: he, very soon fell a victim to 
an enterprise which, both in conception and 
execution evinced much more of the quality 
of boldness than of judgment. In about two 
years after the above extensive “ operation,” 
he attempted another on a scale of corres: 
ponding magnitude; but in this case Roths- 
child, anticipating the tactics he would adopt, 
laid a trap for him into which he fell and be- 
came a ruined man. He was declared a de- 
faulter, and his name stuck up on the black 
board. It was only now that the discovery 


|was made, that the 50,0007. money stock sup- 


pdsed tp be his own, was ih reality his father’ 
and that it had been re-transferred in his, 
name. 
waited upon Mr. H—— immediately after his 
failure, at his own house in the neighbourhood 
of Regent’s Park, when one of the most rapa- 
cious of the number suggested a sale of his 
furniture, and a mortgage of an annuity set- 
tled on his wife. He recéivéd the suggestion 
with the utmost indignation, and ringing the 
bell for his servant, desired him to show the 
deputation down stairs, adding that he would 
be—I shall not say what—before he would 
pay a sixpence after the treatment he had 
met with from them. “As for you, you vaga- 
bond, ‘My son Jack,’* who have had the auda- 
city to make such a proposal to me ; as for 
you, sir, if you don’t make haste out of the 
room pitch you out of the window.” It is 
scarcely necessary to say that “ My son Jack,” 
was the first who reuumes the org of the. 
stairs. 

But though no person during the last twelve 
or fifteen years of Rothschild’s life was ever 
able for any length of time to compete with 
him in’the mdney market, he on several occa- 
sions was, in single transactions, outwitted 
by the superior tactics of others. I will give 
one instance. In that instance Rothschild had 
to contend not only with a man of more than 
ordinary ability, but one in the soundness of 
whose judgment all who were acquainted in- 
timately with him reposed the most implicit 
reliance. Hence they, and especially his mo- 
nied connections, were ready to follow him 
in any operation. The gentleman to whom I 
allude was then and is now the head of one of 


writer on money matters, having, at the time, the largest bankihg establishments in town. 


Abraham Montefiore, Rothschild’s brother-in- 
law, was the principal broker to the great 
capitalist, and in that capacity was commis- 
sioned by the latter to negotiate with Mr. — 

a loan of 1,500,0007. The security offered by 
Rothschild’ was a proportionate amount of 
stock in consols, which were at that time 84. 

This stock was of course to be transferred to 
the name of the party advancing the money,— 
Rothschild’s object being to raise the price of 
consols by carrying so large a quantity out 
of the market. The money was lent and the 
conditions of the loan were these—that the 
interest on the sum advanced should be at the 
rate of 44 per cent., and that if the price of 
consols should chance to go down to 74, Mr. 
—— should have’ the right of claiming the 
stock at 70. The Jew, no doubt, laughed at 
what he conceived his own commereial dex- 
terity in the transaction; but ere long he had 
abundant reason to laugh on the wrong side 
of his mouth; for no sooner was the stock 
pawned in the hand of the banker, than the 


sum which had been previously standing in 
his name, amounting altogether to little short 
of 3,000,000/. But even this was not all: Mr. 
——also held powers of attorney from several 
of the leading Scotch and English banks, as 
well as from various private individuals who 
had large property in the funds, to sell stock 
on their account. On these powers of attor- 
ney he acted, and at the same time advised 
his friends to follow his example. They at 
once did so; and the consequence was that 
the aggregate amount of stock sold by himself 
and his friends conjointly exceeded 10,000,000/. 
So unusual an extent of sales, all effected in 
the shortest possible time, necessarily drove 
down the prices. In an incredibly short time 
they fell to 74,—immediately on which Mr. 
—— claimed of Rothschild his stoek at 70. 
The Jew could not refuse; it was in the bond. 
this climax being reached, the banker bought 
‘in again all the stock he had previously sold 
out, and advised his friends to re-purchase 
also. They did so, and the result was that in 
a few weeks consols reached 84 again, their 
original price, and from that to 86. Roths- 
child’s losses were very great by this tansac- 


banker’s gains which could not have been less 
than 300,000/. or 400,000/, 

Since Rothschild’s death no one can be said 
‘to. have taken his place on the Stock Ex- 
change. There are several gentlemen who 
engage in very large transactions, but they 
can scarcely be said toapproximate in amount 
to his, Neither do they stand ont, as capi- 
talists, with any very great pre-eminence. 
Rothschild’s sonsare, of eourse, severally rich 
even compared with those who are regarded 
as among the most affiuent; but, then, com- 
pared, with him, they ean only be considered 
poor, his wealth being divided among them. 
But independently of this, they have neither 
the spirit, of enterprise nor the financial know- 
Jedge or skill of their late father. 

It is to the transactions of speculators inthe 
funds, such as those I have described in the 
case of Rothschild, and to others of a smaller 


*The designation by which one of the meliltag 


always went, his father having been accustomed to 
Speak of him as his «son Jack.” 


latter sold it, along with an immensely large — 


tion; but they were by no means equal to the - 
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- yarion, of the. public alone, there would be 
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BROWN’S LITERA RY OMNIBUS. 


J 
‘mount by less affluent parties, ‘and not to any 
mean effected or sales made by the pub- 
lic, that the sudden rise or fall of consols is to 
be ascribed. Were the funds left to the ope- 


scarcely any fluctuation in them at all. 

The late Abraham Goldsmid, who unfortu- 
nately shot himself a good many years ago, 
used to carry on business to an immense ex- 
tent. on the Stock Exchange. Perhaps the 
amount of his transactions were never ex- 
«ceeded. by that of any man excepting Roths- 
child himself. He always did his business on 
the most liberal and honourable terms, and 
was greatly respected by all who knew him ; 
but his good qualities did not prevent-his be- 
coming the victim to a league, I will not call 
it a conspiracy, entered into by a party against 
him,—which party some persons have con- 
jectured included some of his own relations, 
since dead. At the period alluded to, which 
is more than a quarter of a century since, a 
practice obtained as it did-for some years af- 
terwards, of allowing the King’s money as it 
is called, to accumulate in the hands of the 
collectors and receivers throughout the king- 
dom, till the end of the half year or quarter, 
when they had to account for it, sometimes 
in the funds but more frequently in what are 
called floating securities, viz. Exchequer Bills 
and.India Bonds. Goldsmid had on one occa- 
sion taken, in conjunction with a well-known 
banking establishment, a large government 
loan, The party who had combined against 
poor Goldsmid contrived to produce from 
these collectors and receivers of the revenue 
and others so large an amount of these float- 
ing securities, that the ompium fell to 18 dis- 
count. The results as far as regarded Gold- 
mid, were in the first instance his failure, and 
eventuelly his death by his own hand. The 
banking house was affected to such an extent 
by its share of the loss, as to occasion for a 
time doubts of its solvency. The party re- 
ferred to took care to purchase largely of 
omnium when at its greatest discount. On 
the following day it went up to 3 premium, 
which was the greatest fluctuation ever 
known in so short atime. The party were 
supposed to have cleared ameng them at least 
2,000,0002. by the transaction. 

Fortunes are lost or gained on the Stock 
Exchange with a rapidity unknown in any 
other place. It is ne uncommon thing—it was 
still less uncommon in the time of the war— 


for a man to be worth 20,0007, or 30,0001. one- 


day, and to be a beggar the next. There are 
also many instances jn the annals of the Stock 
Exchange of parties who could not command 
a farthing one day, being worth 20,0002. 
20,0002., 40,0002, or 50,000/. the next. As 
illustrative of the sudden and singular vieis- 
situdes of fortune which ‘men sometimes un- 
dergo in that place, J] may mention a curious 
instance in the cage of Mr, F——,, the present 
proprietor of one of the most extensiveestates 
in the county of Middlesex, He had been for 
some years a member of the Stock Exchange, 
when, on becoming unfortunate, he had to 


_ suffer the indignity of having his name chalk- 


ed on the black board; an indignityto which 
poverty more frequently than dishonourable 
conduct is subjected. The loss of ahandsome 
fortune, coupled with the treatment he had re- 
ceived from the committee, worked his feelings 
up to such a state of frenzy, that ehancing to 
pass London bridge a few days after the battle 
of Waterloo, he, in dispair, threw the last shil- 
ling he had in the world over the bridgeinto the 
water. For afew moments afterwards he stood 
motionless on the spot, leaning oyer the para- 
pet, and gazing vacantly on the water. ‘The 
emotions which then passed through his mind 
were of a nature which no second party could 
describe; and which, indeed, even he himself 
could not by possibility conyey with anything 
like their vividness or power, to the minds of 
others. His predominating feelings—but no 
idea can be formed of their burning intensity 
--were those of enyy of the insensate stones, 
and of a wish that he himself were, like his 
last shilling, at the bottom,of the river, ‘Phat 
moment, but for the crowds of persons who 
were passing and repassing, he would have 
thrown himself over the payapet of the bridge, 
and ended his woes by ending his existence. 


From that instant, he did form the purpoge of | 


committing suicide? and he began to mave 


slowly towards home with that viey. Before 


he had reached the other end of the bridge, 
he was met by g Frenchman with whom he 
had been on terme of great intimacy. He would 
have passed by the Frenchman, so absorbed 
was he with the wretchedness of his condition, 
without recognising jim. The latter, howe- 
ver, adyancing towargs Mr, F——, seized him 
by the hand and inqujred how he was. He 
managed te lisp out an #0, how are you ?” 

“This is a most important affair to both 
countries,” said the Fregghman. 


_ Whataffair !” inquiyed the other, partially 


recovering himself from the frightful reverie 
to which he had been giving way 

“Why, the great battle,’ observed Mon- 
sieur. 

“ The great battle! What great battle!” 

* The battle of waterloo.” ui 

“You are surely dreaming. 1 have not 
heard a word about it: the newspapers make 
no mention of any battle having been lately 
fought.” 

“I dare say they do not. How could they! 
Intelligence of it has only reached town with- 
in the last two hours. The foreigen secretary 
and the French ambassador alome know any- 
thing of it, Government have received the 
tidings of it by telegraph: it is mot an hour 
since I parted with the French ambassador 
from whom I had the information. Napoleon 
is signally defeated.” ai’ 

Mr. F—— felt as if he had started from a 
deep sleep. He felt as if he had becomea new 
man: The advantage to which surch important 
intelligence might be turned on the Stock 
Exchange, the scene of so many disasters 
and so much degradation to hina, immediately 
shot across his mind... 

“ And the battle was an important one?” 

“ Most important,” said the Frenchman, 
with greatemphasis. “It will prove fatal for 
ever to the prospects of Bonaparte. His usur- 
pation is at am end,” headded, with evident 
joy, being a great adherent of the Bourbon 
family.” 

“Were the numbers on either side great!” 

*Thave no ideaoftheexact numbers, but 
the battle was the greatest which has heen 
fought in modern times, and it lasted a consi- 
derable part of three days.” 

Mr. F—— cordially shook the Frenchman 
by the hand, and said he would call on him 
in a day ortwo. Hastily returning tothe city, 
he hurried to a certain firm on the Stock Ex- 
change, informed them that he had just be- 
come exclusively possessed of most impartant 
information, and expr®ssed his readiness to 
communicate it to them on condition that he 
should receive the half of whatever profits 
they might realise on any operation they 
might have in the Stock Exchange in conse- 
quence of that information. They agreed to 
his proposal: he told them thre result of the 
bottle of Waterloo: they rushed jnto the mar- 
ket and purchased consols to an enormous 
amount. In the meantine Mr. F— pro- 
ceeded to another large house and told them 
also that he possessed information of the most 
important character, of which he was sure 
they had heard nothing. They admitted they 
knew of nothing that was not in the public 
prints. He made the same proposal to them 
he had done to the other firm: they also, not 
supposing Mr. F—— had spoken to anyother 
party on the subject, at once closed with the 
offer, and on the intelligence being communi- 
cated to them, one of the partners called the 
other aside—-there were only two in the 
counting-house at the time—amd whispered to 
him, not on any account to let Mr. F—ovt 
of his sight, Jest he should allo-yw hisimportant 
intelligence to transpire to some one else,— 
adding that he would that imstant hupry to 
the Stock Exchange and employ yarious 


“You'll recollect what I hawe said,” he ob- 
seryed to his partner, as he hastened out of 
the counting-heuse. “I'll take special care of 
that,” said the other, “Leave such matters 
to me,” he added in his own naind. A thought 
struck him. ‘*Mr.F—~, will you just step 
into the parlour,” pointing the way, “and 
have a lunch?” Mr, F—— assented. They 
both proceeded to an apartment in another 
part of the house. A lunch was brought. Mr. 
F——, whose state of mind had deprived him 
of all appetite for some days past, now ate 
rather heartily. While busy -with the things 
set before hina, the other, risimg from his seat, 
sajd, “ Yoy’il excuse me for a moment, Mr. 
F—, while I transact a smaJl matter in the 
counting-house.” “Certainly,” said My. F—, 
“take your time.” The other quitted the 
room, and om getting to the ut side, locked 
the door, unknown to Mr. F———, and put the 
key in hig peeket. In about jnalf an hour the 
first partner returned from the Stock Ex- 
change and stated, that the funds hadalready, 


two three per cent, The cause, it is unneces- 
sary to say, was the immense amount ef con- 
sols which had heen purchased by the first 
house to whom Mr, F—— gave the informa- 
tion. Both partners proceeded to the apart- 
ment in which they had shyt wp their prisoner, 
and apprise@ hjm of the rise which had taken 
place, adding that they did mot think it ad- 
visable to ppaarchase at the advanced :price. 
He yrged them to do so, expressing his firm 
belief that when the news Of so important a 
victory by the Allied Powers had been re- 
ceived, the funds would rise at least 10 or 12 
pey gent. "S‘he parties acted on his advice, 


| vious or subsequent period. The average 


brokers to purchase consols to a large amount } 


from some cause.or.other, risen in ap hour or | 


justified the soundness of Mr. F———’s coun- 
sel, and the accuracy of hts opinion ; for on 
the day on which intelligence of the battle 
was made general, the funds rose to the ama- 
zimg extent of 15S per cent.—which is the 
greatest rise they were ever known to ex- 
perience. Mr, F———’s share of the profits be- 
tween the two houses in one day exceeded 
100,000). He returned next day to the Stock. 
Excchange, and very soon amassed a large for- 
tume, when he had the wisdom to quit the 
place for ever, amd went and purchased the 
estate | have alluded to, which he still pos- 
sesses. 

"The funds experienced a greater fluctua- 


w hich the result of the battle of Waterloo was 
made known than they ever did at any pre- 


rise in thecourse of the day, as just stated, 
was fifteen per cent,; but taking all their dif- 
ferent variations, wp and down, and down and 
up together, the fluctuation was fully 100 per 
cent, 

It can scarcely be necessary to say, that 


the funds were mouch greater than they have 
been since the peace. The news of every suc- 
ceeding battle sent them up, or drove them 
down, according as the result of such battle 
was supposed likely to affect this country. As 
maighthave been expected, all sorts of rumours 
as tonew battles were got up to serve the 
purposes of individuals. Many a battle was 
fought and many a victory gained and lost on 
the Stock Exchange, which were never heard 
of anywhere else. So accustomed, indeed, 
had the members become to false intelligence 
im one or two of the leading papers, given 
with all the solemnity and positiveness of 
truth, that they frequently found themselves 
im. the predicament of the persons who had 
been 90 often groundlessly alarmed by the cry 
of ‘Wolf from the shepherd's boy, that they 
Cid not believe it when true. On one occasion 
a blunt honest member, who had an immense 
stake depending on the aspect of the war on 
the continent, having heard a rumour that a 
certain battle had taken place, but not know- 
img whether to credit it or not, determined on 
wv aiting personally on Lord Castlereagh, then 
foreign minister, with the view of endeavour- 
ing togetat the truth. Hesent up his name 
#0 his lordship, with a note stating the liberty 
he had taken im consequence of the amount 
he had at stake, and begging as a favour to 
be informed whether the news of the battle 
in question was true. The noble lord desired 
the gentleman to be sent up stairs. He was 
shown into his lordship's room. “ Well, sir,” 
said his lordship, “Iam happy to inform you 
that it is perfectly true this great battle has 
been fought, amd that the British troops have 
been again victorious.” 

“Lam exceedingly obliged to your lordship 
for your kindness in giving me the informa- 
tion: ]am a ruined man,” said the Stock Ex- 
change speculator, making a low bow and 
withdrawing. He had calculated on the tri- 
umph, atthe next conflict, of apoleon’s army. 
He had speculated accordingly ; a contrary 
issue at once renderedhim a beggar. 

The members of the Stock Exchange are 
for the most part exceedingly ignorant of all 
other matters ex cept those which immediately 
bear on their own business. This may be ac- 
counted for, partly from the fact that many of 
then being of an humble origin, and but very 
imperfectly educated; and partly from ‘the 
fact, that whem they have once entered the 
place, their mimds, as in the case of the gam- 
blers at the west end, become so engrossed 
with the everlasting subject of * stock,” that 
they not only meyer talk but scarcely ever 
think of anything else. As for doing, agin, 
the only actioms a great many of them are 
ever known ta perform are those of smoking 
tabacco and playing at billiards at night. 
‘There are some most inveterate smokers 
among them: the cigar is scarcely ever out of 
their mouths. I is an article which must cost 
many of them a very handsome semething in 
the course of a year, 

Ihaye said that there are some excellent 
men on the Stock Exehange who would be 
incapable of amything oppressive or vindic- 
tive towards a fallen member, I could men- 
tion the names of persons in the house who 
are an honour to their species. The late Mr. 
Goldsmid had many admirable mora] quali- 
tjes about hima. For many years he had heen 
accustomed to dine in a plain and simple way, 
at the Londom Tavern, or City of London 
‘Tavern=] ana pot certain whigh—when he 
was usually sexyed bythe same waiter. The 
waiter had al ways been remarkable for his 
civility and attention. One day Mr, Goldsmid 
observed that he was very inattentive and 
seemingly absent-minded. “ What's the mat- 
ter with you to day, John?” inquired Mr. 
Goldsmid, just ag he was about to quit the’ 


tion aswell as greater rise on the day on| 


during the time of the war the fluctuations of 


“ Nothing, sir; that is to say, sir, nothing 
very particular,” observed John, in faltering 
accents. 

Mr. Goldsmid was strengthened in the Con- 
viction by the waiter’s confused manner of 
speaking, that something particular was the 
matter. 

“Come, come, John, do tell me what makes 
you so absent-minded and unhappy like?” 
said Mr. Goldsmid. 

“ Well, Mr. Goldsmid, since you are so 
pressing in your kind inquiries, lam sorry to 
say that about half an heurago! was arrested 
for debt, and must go to prison this evening 
if | camnot pay the money.” 

Arrested for debt, John ! What induces you 
to get into debt!” 

“Why, sir, to tell the truth, I am not able 
to support my wife and five children with 
what I can make in this house,” said the 
waiter, in very touching tones. 

“ And what may be the amount for which 
you are arrested!” 

“TI am ashamed to mention it, sir.” 

“Let me hear it,” said Mr, Goldsmid. 


“ Why, sir, it's for 552.,” stammered out the 
waiter, in broken accents, looking stedfastly 
on the floor asif ashamed to hold up his head. 

“ Bring mea pen and ink,” said Mr. Gold- 
smid. Apenandink wasimmediately brought, 
when Mr. Goldsmid drew from his pocket his 
check-book, and haying written a check for 
1002., put it into the poor fellow’s hands, say- 
ing, ** Here, go with that, John, tomy banker’s 
and* you will get as much for it as will pay 
your debt, and a few pounds to your family 
beside.” 


I may mention another short anecdote il- 
lustrative of the excellence of Mr. Goldsmid’s 
heart. It must make every one regret the 
unhappy end to which he came. Being on 
one occasion travelling in Somersetshire, his 
carriage was vioiently upset, owing to the 
horses taking fright, and he himse!f seriously 
hurt by the accident. He was taken to the 
house ofa poor curate, at no great distance 
from the place at which the disaster occurred. 
There he was confined to his bed, from the 
injuries he had received, for a fortnight, dur- 
ing which time the curate was most marked 
and unremitting in his attentions. On recov- 
ering so far as to be able to undertake a jour- 
ney to London, he asked the curate how much 
he was jndebted to him for the very great 
kind nesses he had received at his hand. The 
curate begged him not to mention such a 
thing ; the idea of remunerationin such a case 
never entered his mind. Mr. Goldsmid, think- 
ing after this that to press money on the good 
Samaritan’s acceptance, would only hurt his 
feelings—happy were it for the church were 
all her clergy like him—quitted his humble 
and hospitable abode, assuring him that his 
humanity would not be forgotten. In six 
weeks afterwards the poor curate received a 
letter from Mr. Goldsmid, telling him that he. 
had become the contractor for alarge govern- 
ment loan, and that he had put down his 
(the curate's) name for 20,0001. omnium, which 
he hoped would turn out for his advantage. 
The simple-minded curate, who knew nothing 
more ofthe funds or of omnium, than he did 
ofthe Stock Exchange ofthe Georgium Sidus, 
if there be such a place in that planet,—fan- 
cied that as his name had been put down for 
a 20,000). slice of the Joan, it would be indis- 
pensable that that amount of money should 
be forthcoming. He immediately wrote back 
to Mr. Goldsmid, thanking him for the kind. 
ness of his intentions, but adding, that in- 
stead of being able to raise 20,0001. he could 
not command 202. in the world. Mr. Gold- 
smid answered the virtuous curate’s letter by 
the post of next day, saying, that the 20,000/. 
could be dispensed “with, and enclosing him 
1,5002. as the amount of profit which he had 
received for the 20,0002 omnium, on selling 
it out,—the premium having risen since he 
had put down the curate’s name, to an ex- 
tent which cleared that sum, 


Most of the leading men inthe Stock Ex. 
change go by nick-names. The way in which 
these names sometimes originate is curious, 
“ My son Jack,” a member already referred 
to, is a cognomen which dates its origin from 
the circumstance of the party's father having 
always called him by that name. Another 
member is dubbed ** The Lady’s Broker,” in 
consequence of having been employed, on 
one occasion, by Mrs. R,, the lady of a de- 
ceased capitalist, in a speculation into which 
she enteredon her Own account, and with- 
out the knowledge of her husband, The specu- 
lation turned out so yunfayoyrably that neither 
the lady por her broker could discharge their 
obligations; and hence, as in other cases 
where the broker cannot meet the engage. 
ments he has entered into for any other party, 

he must, to save himself from the black board, 

give up the name of his principal,--the broker 

was compelled to divulge the name of hig 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


_ principal—the broker was compelled to di- 


vulge the name of the lady speculator. From 
that day to thishe has gone under the name 
of “The Lady’s Broker.”? The husband, 
knowing he could not be ‘compelled to pay 
for the illegal gambling of his wife, refused to 
advance a farthing in liquidation of her debts. 
Every one, however, is not so frightened at 
the idea of having his name clapped on the 
black board as was the member in question. 

It is worthy of observation, that with the 
single exception of the late Mr. David Ricardo, 
the celebrated political economist, there are 
no names, so far as1am aware, of anyliterary 
distinction connected with the Stock Ex- 
change. I know several members who have 
written pamphlets; but they have been On 
matters connected with their own business. 
Whether this absence of literary reputation 
on the Stock Exchange is to be ascribed to 
the engrossing nature of the transactions in 


| which the members are engaged, isa point 


which I cannot undertake positively to de- 


‘termine, though I incline to the opinion that 


itis so in a great measure, if not wholly. As 
{have mentioned the name of Mr. Ricardo, I 
may observe that he amassed his immense 
fortune by a scrupulous attention to what he 
called his own three golden rules, the obser- 
vance of which he used to press on his pri- 
vate friends. These were, ‘+ Never refuse an 
option* when you can get it,”-"Cut short 
your losses,"—“Let your profits run on.” 
By cutting short one’s losses, Mr. Ricardo 
meant that whena member had made a pur- 
chase of stock, and prices were falling, he 
ought to resell immediately. And by letting 
one’s profits run on he meant, that when a 
member possessed stock, and prices were 
rising, he ought not to sell until prices had 
reached their highest, and were beginning 
again to fall. These are, indeed, golden rules, 
and may be applied with advantage to innu- 
merable other transactions than those con- 
uected with the Stock Exchange. 


‘ CHAPTER V. 
THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

Historical sketch and descriptiore of —Num'er of persons 
who visit it in a day— Business done in t—Sup- 
posed wealth of persons attending it—Tle late Mr. 
observations—Negotiation 
bills of exchange—The serbject of exchanges ex- 
plained, 

Tue Royal Exchange is a phrase with which 

every body is familiar. It is one which is 

hardiy ever out of the mouths of some of the 
city merchants. By many in the country it 
is confounded with the Stock Exchange. It 
will be afterwardsseen th&t the twoare wholly 
distinct fromeach other. “he Royal Exchange 
is close to the Bank of Exngland, and also to 
the Stock Exchange, You have only to walk 
afew yards in going from either of the three 
places to the other. It may be worth maen- 
tioning for the information of those umac- 
quainted with the localities of the metropolis, 
that the Mansion House is also in the iname- 


diate neighbourhood. ‘These four places are], 


so near each other, that one might visit all of 
them in less thantwo minutes. 

I sha! afterwards have occasion to speak 
too of the present Royal Exchange, vie wed 
merely asan arch'tectural edifice. The first 
Royal Exchange, or Burse, as it was then 
called, owed its origin to the munificence of 
Sir Thomas Gresham. The idea, however, 
was not his own; it was suggested to him, if 
our antiquarians may be credited, by Richard 
Clough, who had been Sir Thomas's leading 
clerk, and who was eventually knighted and 
made _ his representative at Antwerp,—the 
latter city being then the great commercial 
emporium of Europe. Sir Thomas first gave 
public intimation of lis intention to build 
the « Burse” in 1564. He laid the foundation- 
stone on the Ilth of Jume, 1566,and the build- 
ing was finished in 1577. In three years af- 
terwards, it was visited in state by Quueen 
Elizabeth, who caused the “ Burse” to be pro- 
claimed by herald and trumpet, “The Royal 
Exchange.” The edifice was erected at the 
sole expense of Sir ‘Thomas, but the city of 
London purchased and presented him. with 
the ground, and cleared away the buildings 
which stood on it, at an expense of 4,000/ 
The object which the founder of the institu. 
tion proposed to himself, was to have am Ex- 
change, withlargeand covered walks, wherein 
the merchants and traders of the city of Lon- 
don might daily assemble and transact busi- 
ness, in all seasons, without interruption from 
the weather, or impediments of any ‘ind. 
Previous totheerection ofthe Royal Exchange 
the merchants were in the habit of meeting 
in the openairin Lombard Street, where they 

suffered many inconveniences, not only from 

the variableness of the weather, bat from the 
intrusion of pedestrians® along the thorough- 


* This technicality has: been already explaine’. 


fares, and of vehicles of every kind.. Sir 
Thomas Gresham died in 1579, leaving the 
building, with the shops, cellars, vaults, &c., 
belonging to it, to the corporation of London 
and the company of mercers, but providing 
that four professors, of divinity, astronomy, 
music, and geometry, should be appointed, 
at a yearly salary of 100/. each, to deliver 
gratuitous lectures in one of the rooms of the 
place. These professorships were kept up 
till 1830, when they were transferred to the 
London Institution, no one scarcely ever at- 
tending the lectures. It is said that the largest 
audience which ever honoured either of the 
professors with their presence during the de- 
livery of their lectures, for many: years pre- 
vious to the time they were given up, con- 
sisted of three individuals. 

What the peculiar style of architecture, or 
the extent of the first building may have been, 
Ihave not been able to learn. It was de- 
stroyed by the great fire in 1666. That the 
edifice must have been handsome, may be 
inferred from a casual remark made by the 
Rev. Thomas Vincent, a well-known evan- 
gelical divine of that period, ina work which 
he published immediately after that destruc- 
tive conflagration. “No stately building,” 
says Mr, Vincent,,“ was so great as to resist 
the fury of the fanttrhe Royal Exchange 
itself, the glory of merchants, is now invaded 
with much violence. When the fire was en- 
tered, how quickly did it run round the gal- 
leries, filling them with flames ; then descend- 
ing the stairs, compasseth the walks, giving 
forth flaming vollies, and filling the courts 
with sheets of fire. By and by the kings fell 
alldown upon their faces*, and, the greatest 
part of the building after them (the founder’s 
statue only remaining) with such a noise as 
was dreadful and astonishing.” 


Mr. Bayley, in his “ Reminiscences of Lon- 
don,” gives another very interesting quota- 
tion from “ Meditations on the Burning of 
London,” by the Rev. Samuel Role, also a 
clergyman of that period,—which clearly 
shows that the Royal Exchange must have 
been an edifice of great magnificence, as well 
as a place of great resort. “* What a princely 
foundation,” says he, “was the Royal Ex- 
change! and of how great use? Was not 
that the centre in which those lines met, which 
were drawn from all parts of Eurepe! Rich 
merchants, I mean, and other eminent trades- 
men and great dealers, not only English, but 
Spanish, French, Dutch, Portuguese, Danes, 
and Swedes. Was not the place a little epi- 
tome, or rather representative, of all Europe 
if not ofthe greatest part of the trading world) 
renewed every day, at such a time, and for 
somany hours! As London was the glory 
of England, so was the Royal Exchange one 
of the greatest glories and ornaments of Lon- 
don, There were the statues of the Kings 
and Queens of England set up in the most 
conspicuous and honourable places, as well 
receiving lustre from the place where they 
stood, as giving lustre to it.” 

The Rev. author préceeds in a quaint but 
forcible manner, to indulge in reflections on 
the subject :—=*: How full of riches was that 
Royal Exchange! Rich men in the midst of 
it, rich goods above and beneath! There 
were men walked upon the top of a wealthy 
mine; considering what eastern treasures, 
costly spices, and such things were laid up in 
the bowels (I mean the cellars) of that place. 
As for.the upper part; was if not the great 
storehouse whence the hobility and gentry of 
England were furnished with most of those 
costly things wherewith they did adorn them- 
selves? Here, if anywhere, might a man 
have seen the glory of the world in a moment. 
What artificial thing could entertain the senses 
and fantasies of men that was. not there to be 
had? Such was the delight that many gal- 
lants took im the magagine of all curious vari- 
eties, that they could almost have dwelt'there; 
going from shop to shop, like bees from flower 
to fower,—if they had had but a fountain of 
money, that could not have been drawn dry! 
I doubt not but a Mahometan, who never ex- 
pects more than sensual delights, would gladly 
have accepted of that place and the treasures 
of it, for his heaven, and havé thought there 
were noné like it. Thesins of the lower part, 
where merchants met to discourse their af- 
fairs, we may suspect to have been craft and 
covetousness, overreaching and going be- 
yond one another, And weré there not other 
kinds of sins which did abound in the upper 
region of that exchange, Which like so many 
comets or blazing stars did portend or threaten 
the destruction of it? Oh! the pride and prodi- 
gality that were there to be seen! How few 
could be charitable that were so expensive 
as many were in that place! And how much 
ofthat that was there expended, might. well 


* By this is evidently meant, the statues of the 


Kings of England, which ornamentad the building. 
Z 


have been put to charitable uses! How likely 
was it that they should be humble who were 
so curious and phantastical as the things that 
were bought showed them to be! They that 
worked for that place had need of as good 
a phantasie for metamorphosis in habits as 
Ovid had in other things, that they ‘might 
please customers so unsatiable after novelties, 

“ Though there was in that place an insu- 
rance office, which undertook for those ships 
and goods that were hazarded at sea, either 
by boisterous winds or dangerous enemies, 
yet it could not secure itself, when sin, like 
Sampson, took hold of the pillars of it, and 
went about to melt it down. What quick 
work can sin and fire make! How that 
strong building vanished of a sudden, as if 
it had been but an apparition! How quickly 
was it taken down, as if it had been but a 
slight tent, the cords whereof are presently 
loosened, and the stakes soon removed! So 
fell that noble structure, undermined.by craft 
and covetousness, and overladen with pride 
and prodigality; and great was the fall 
thereof.” 

It will at once be seen, amid the quaint ex- 
pressions and moral reflections with which 
this extract abounds; what a magnificent su- 
perstructure the first Royal Exchange must 
have been, and what an important place it 
must have been in the estimation of the in- 
habitants of London. It would appear that 
the large apartments above must have been 
something like our modern bazaars, though 
containing a far more valiiable assortment 
of articles. It will afterwards be seen that 
there is nothing of this kind connected with 
the present Royal Exchange. I have not 
been able to ascertain what were the expen- 
ses which Sir Thofnas Gresham incurred in 
building the original Royal Exchange. The 
style and dimensions of the place show that 
the expenses must have been enormous. Sir 
Thomas was, perhaps, one of the very few 
citizens of London at that period whose for- 
tune could justify such an undertaking. His 
father was called, from his great wealth, and 
tne extent of his commercial transactions,’the 
King’s Merchant. 

The Royal Exchange was rebuilt without 
loss of time. On the 23rd of October, Charles 
the Second laid the base of the column on the 
west side, as you enter from Threadneedle 
Street. In eight days afterwards, the foun- 
dation stone of the column on the east side 


of the same entrance was laid by the Duke] 


of York, afterwards James the Second; and 
on the 19th of the following month, the first 
stone of the eastern column of the entrance 
from the south was laid by Prince Rupert. 
The new building was finished in rather less 
than two years; and was cpened on the 28th 
September 1696. The entire expenses of the 
edifice amounted to 58,9622; which would be 
equal to 500,000/- of our present money. The 
expenses were defrayed by the city and mer- 
cer’s company conjointly, each paying one 
half. Considerable alterations and repairs 
were made in 1767, towards the expenses of 
which parliament contributed 10,000/. Addi- 
tional alterations and repairs were made be- 
tween 1820 and 1826, at an expense-of up- 
wards of 30,0001. 

The Royal Exchange is chiefly built of 
stone. The form of the building is quadran- 
gular. On either side in the interior is a 
commodious piazza; and in the central parts 
of the south and north sides is a piazza on 
the outside. The whole edifice unites the 
quality of stability with an excellent architec- 
tural taste. The interior is ornamented with 
statues of many of the sovereigns of England, 
independently of various other emblematical 
designs, The principal front of the building 
measures two hundred and sixteen feet, and 
the area within, exclusive of the space occu- 
pied by the piazzas, is one hundred and forty- 
four feet from east to west, by one hundred 
and seventeen from north to south. This 
area is open above. It is paved with Turkey 
stones of a small size, which are said to have 
been the gift of a merchant who traded to 
that country. In the centre is a statue of Sir 
John Bernard, who was for many years the 
representative in parliament of the city of 
London. The walls of the piazzas are covered 
all over, chiefly with written placards adver- 
tising the sales of ships; goods, &c. the sailing 
of vessels, and containing announcements of 
every other kind connected’ with commercial 
and mercantile matters. I do not know the 
precise charge made for permission, to post 
up these advertisements, but it is very trifling. 
Some merchants and others purchase the 
right for the whole year round, and no sooner 
take one down than they put another up. 
The shops outside the Exchange are very 
smiatil in size, and are chiefly occupied by 
booksellers, stationers, and newsvenders 
There are cellars underneath which are let 
out for warehouses, On the upper floor, on 


the north side of the building, is Lloyd's ccf 


with the shipping business. This place con- 
sists of two lofty rooms, of considerable 
length, where all business is transacted be- 
tween brokers and underwriters relative to 
the insurance of ships at sea. By an ar- 
rahgement of the society who conduct this 
establishment, agents are established in all 
the leading sea-ports throughout the kingdom ; 
and they make a point of furnishing the ear- 
liest possible information at ,ead-quarters 
relative to the arrival dnd ng of vessels, 
and to their condition and equipment. Hence 
it is. that Lloyd’s is so celebrated for having 


ting shipwrecks and other disasters’ by sea. 
On the same floor as Lloyd’s there are several 
other rooms for other purposes, but it is un- 
necessary to advert to them in other than 
general terms. 

The Royal Exchange, as might bé éxpected, 
is a great object of curiosity to’ strangers. 
Most persons on 4 Visit to the metropolis make" 
a point of seeing it: It is well worth seeing. 


the number of persons who visit it in the course 
of aday. There can be nothing but guesses 
on the subject.. It is impossible to say with 
confidence what the exact number is. Some’ 
of the conjectures which have been hazarded- 
are amusing for their éxtravagance. In the’ 
new edition ofthe “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
now publishing in parts, a writer estimates: 
the number at 200,000. This is: perfectly as- 
tounding. Even supposing all who pass the’ 
Royal Exchange every day were to go into 
it, the number would not be much more than: 
the half of what has been just stated; for it 
has been ascertained, as I mentioned in the’ 
first series of this work, that the entire num- 
ber of persons who cross London Bridge in a- 
day is under 100,000, and lam sure that every 
one who knows the two places will concur 
with mé when I say, that the number of per- 
sons wh6'gd along Cornhill, ix other words 
pass the Royal Exchange, in the couirse of a 


great, than that which crosses‘ London 
Bridge every day. I should, for my own 
part, certginly say, that the number of persons’ 
who daily visit the Royal Exchange is under 
20,000. In the early part ofthe day the place 
is quite deserted : you see nothing but an idler 
here and there, or some stranger gratifying’ 
his curiosity by the’ inspection of a place of 
which he has heard’ so -much:- I have often 


present, including the parties: who usually 
hang about it. Formerly the practice was to 
do business at all hours of the day; but our 
mérchants have for some yéars past acted on 
the aristocratic principle of lying in bed in the 
morning, and postponing the transaction of 
business till a late hour.- It is hardly thought 
respectable to appear on’ ’Change before four 
o’clock. Many of the city merchants would. 
look on themselves as’ having committed 
a very serious offence against their com- 
mercial dignity, were they to be seen there 
before the hour I have’ named. The proper 
time for beginning businéss, that is to say, 
in the estimation of the city aristocrats; igs- 
about four; and the time for finishing busi- 
ness is a little before five. The time al- 
lowed for the transaction of business is con- 
sequently very short. We hear mich of the’ 
excellent business habits of Englishmen, and 
of the singular expedition with which they 
get through their transactions. Here is an 
instance of dispatch; the dispatch, however, 
isa mattér of necessity, not choice. Those 
who do not finish their businéss by five o’clock: 
must leave it unfinished. They are not al- 
lowed to remain after that hour on ’Change. 
The doors of the place are then shut; and if 
persons will not go out of their own accord, 


ficers of Change are fully empowered, by 
one of the regulations, to eject, by the ever- 
lasting ringing of a bell in their éars, those’ 


at the proper time. At half-past four o’clock: 
one of the officers of the place goes: round 
with a hand-bell, which he peails in the ears 
of all those whom’ he sees in earnest conver- 
sation together,. This-is intended asa broad’ 
hint that the titne for clearing ’Change is at 
hand, and they had’better have but few words: 
together, and do as much business as possi- 
ble in the limited time that remains for them.. 
I need not say that if isno very’pleasant thing 
‘for those who are engaged in earnest con- 
versation on interesting topics: with one an- 
other, to have their voices drowned as weil 
as their tympanums invaded, by the deafen- 
ing noise caused by the bell. These are con-- 
siderations, however, which never enter. the 
bellman’s mind. He has‘ no squeamishness 
on the subject. He does; as he himself, says, 


yeils of his bell as possible. I have some- 


times, indeed, thought that the noisy fellow 


fee-youse, so well known to all connected 


the first intelligence in the metropolis respec- . 


Various conjectures have beén made asto’ . 


fay, is not much greater, if indeed it be so 


seen it whén theré were not fifty individuals 


they will be turned out or shut in. The of- , 


who do not choose to go of their own accord — 


his duty, which is to’ be as prodigal of the . 
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takes a sardonic delight in interrupting those 
" whoare most earnest in conversation together. 
_At all events, he displays no ordinary sagacity 
“in singling out their ears for the heartiest sa- 


‘lutes which the “long tongue” of his noisy | 000/. 

instrument can give. My only surprise is, (To be continued.) 

that some city aristocrats do not, in a parox- AUNT KATES FIVE NIECES. «” 
ysm of wrath, caused by his unceremonious (Concluded from first page. 
interruptions, take his bell and smash it in field 


pieces. To be sure they would repent it af- 

terwards, arf therefore it is better they should 

not do it. I may add, they would have no 

right to do such a thing; but when people act 

under the influence of a momentary excite- 
. Ment they sometimes do what is wrong. 


*Change about half-past four o'clock is an 
interesting sight. There you behold mer- 
chants of every kind and fromall parts of Eu- 
rope and the civilised world. If you do not 
always see natives of every part of the world, 
-you-see the representatives of the first com- 
mercial houses in every civilised country 

under heaven. The place, which is large, is 
as full as it can hold. In one place you see 
three or four all earnestly talking together ; 
in another you see only two; but the conver- 
sation which is being carried on between 
those two may be of the most important kind. 
It may not only be about transactions of a 
very extensive nature ; but it may be a con- 
versation on the result of which the stability 
ofsome great commercial establishment hangs. 
You can see by the earnestness and serious- 
ness of the parties’ manner, that the matter of 
‘their conversation is of no ordinary impor- 
tance. In other instances, you see twos and 
threes standing and conversing together in 


different places; bet you can at once discern, | 
’ from the levity of their manner, that their 


business, if indeed they be engaged in busi- 
ness matters at all, is of no very interesting 
kind. Most probably they are there only 
from curiosity,as a great many always are ;for 
men accustemed to do business on ’Change 
are drawn to it at the usual time from a sort 
of habit, even, when they have nothing to do. 
It is worthy of observation, that during the 
business hour—for it cannot be called hours 
—of the Royal Exchange, you very seldom 
"gee persons standing by themselves. You al- 
most invariably see every body engaged with 
some or other of the thousands present. The 
topics, though almost exclusively of a com- 
mercial nature, are of necessity extremely 
yaried. There is not a branch of commerce 
under heaven which has not its representative 
there; there is scarcely a commodity in the 
world which is not the daily topic of conver- 
sation onthe Royal Exchange, It is reported 
of some wit—I forget his name—of Charles 
the Second’s time, that he took notes of the 
common conversation of a company of phi- 
losophers, and that on looking them over 
when the party broke up, they appeared a 
a strange jumble of nonsense. Conversation 
relating to commercial transactions of such 
great importance, and of such vast magni- 
tude as those which take place on ’Change, 
cannot with strict propriety be said to be 
nonsense, however much it might look like 
it; but were it possible to transfer to paper 
all the conversations which are being carried 
on at the same time during the busy moments 
there, they would certainly have the appear- 
ance of the most unintelligible jargon which 
ever escaped human lips. I have sometimes 
thought, that if a man could himself possess 
all the commercial information which is pos- 
sessed by the persons on ‘Change taken al- 
together, what a living encyclopedia of com- 
mercial knowledge he would be, 
It were.a curious inquiry, were there any- 
thing like certain data on which to conduct it, 
to try to find out what might be the aggregate 
amount of wealth represented by the gentle- 
men on ‘Change between the hours of four 
and five o'clock. There is, however, no such 
data. That such amount of wealth must be 
enormously great, there can be no doubt,— 
Let it only be recollected that, as before 
stated, there are indiyiduals from the great 
majority of the leading commercial houses in 
_ Lendon, as well as from abroad, and it will 
at once be seen that the amount of wealth re- 
presented on ’Change must be astoundingly 
great. Rothschild alone, when alive, repre- 
sented pioperty to the extent of between 5,- 
00,0002. and 6,000,000/, To be sure, there 
are few Rothschilds in the world; there are 
none in London ; but there are, pevertheless, 
thousands in the city who are men of great 
opulence. To be worth 1,000,000/. or 2,000,000/. 
is no uncommon thing among metropolitan 
merchants, Many ean boast of possessing a 
quarter of a million, and a few even half a 
million and more, jt is easy, then, to fancy 
what a vast aggregate of wealth there must 
be, in the supposed ejreumstances, represent- 
- ed by the individuals assembling in the Royal 
Exchange, Supposing the number of per- 
sons present at a given time were 5,000, and 
“that oh an average they were worth 20,000). 


that Rothschild’s successors stand there, is 
no extravagant supposition—that would give 
the aggregate amount pf wealth at 100,000, 


cessantly in her v 
end, no aim, no hope in iow; but the simple in- 
dulgence of the passing hour, the passing caprice, 


knew, or believed, that it must stop short of matri- 


each—which surely, when it is recollected 


She had no 


the passing pastion. Aunt Kate’s legacy, now so 
enhanced in value, seemed to place an insurmountable 
barrier between her own lot and the usual lot of wo- 
men. So she indemnified herself with the most in- 
nocent flirtings, which, as all the gentlemen well 


monial purgatory, they very freely indulged her in. 
Now Georgina had a dear friend whom she professed 
to love with all her heart, notwithstanding that she 
was younger, perhaps handsomer, and certainly poorer 
than herself, and more than all, was on the eve of 
marriage. Now if we cannot take liberties with our 
friends, with whom can we take them? So Georgina 
flirted more unmercifully with her friend’s intended 
than she had ever flirted before; so much so, that he 
began to experience the sensations of waltzing, and 
his fair one to look and to 
timentally miserable. 
It so happened that the more wretched ed bride 
elect seemed to be the more elated appeared the spirits 
of the bridesmaid elect: in this inverse ratio things 
went on for some time. At length the fair and gentle 
girl, for both she was, roused herself from herdismayed 
grief,and tried,by all the innocent wiles and the endear- 
ments of little kindness, to win her wavering treasure 
back again. Could Georgina suffer this—could she be 
thus triumphed over? No; she dressed out her face 
in its richest beauty, and her lip with its brighest 
smiles, and as her friend’s eye grew dimmer, and her 
step heavier, and her lip sadder, he, the ingrate, turned 
more and more frequently from the sadness of the one 
to the joyousness of the other, until he unhesitatingly 
asked of Georgina the price of his utter treachery. 
Georgina hesitated——it was a great price to pay: he 
threatened to return to his allegiance, and she paid it: 
it was the price of power. - 
Are these things possible? O very possible! 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of the thousand 
amongst us are ruled by passion and not by principle. 
We are but weighing these passions against each 
other, 

A last glimpse at the cottage of our first friend, and 
then farewell. 
Cecilia. was at that cottage-window : she was count- 
ing the minutes. Hyde had not come. Break an 
hour’s promise in love! Ah, but this was in matrimony, 
He came. Cecilia’s anxious eye read in his coun- 
tenance some strange unwonted feeling. She laid 
her hand upon his arm and looked up in his face be- 
seechingly. 
dearest, you are right; something 


«1 hepe nothing evil ?” 
«J hope so too, Cecilia, Aunt Kate's legacy is 
ours, Elizabeth has been long privately married.” 
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Congress.—This important body was en- 
gaged at the latest dates in discussing the 
Sub-Treasury Bill. It is considered doubtful 
whether it will finally pass. In the meantime 
the government is virtually bankrupt, and if 
no further appropriations are made, its pay- 
ments must stop. The receipts for customs 
are diminished to such an extent as to make 
it certain that .a new national debt must ac- 
crue. Merchants continue to feel the hard 
times, but really, if we take the outlay for 
private expenses, balls, theatricals, concerts, 
&c. &c. in this city, as anevidence, we should 
say money was plenty. Two crowded bene- 
fits took place on monday evening, Cooke's 
circus was opened and crowded, and Madame 
Caradori filled the Hall of the Musical Fund 
to overflowing. So that whatever may be 
the fate of the Sub-Treasury bill, it would ap- 
pear that individual sub-treasuries are well 
stocked. 


General Scott.—An unpleasant report that 
Genera] Scott had been accidentally killed by 
one of his soldiers is not confirmed. It would 
be very desirable for the press to omit such 
painful paragraphs, unless they are founded 
on something more substantial than mere ru- 
mour, Think of such a report reaching the 
wife and family, only to be next day con- 
tradicted! 


The Lectures of the A Athenian Institute con- 
tinue to prosper; the appetite for attending 


David Paul Browns lecture on Shakespeare 
last Friday, more than one thousand persons 
were unable to obtain tickets.” Mr. Brown 
will repeat his lecture with additional illustra- 
tions on Friday evening next for the benefit 
of public charities. Tickets are for sale at 
fifty cents, and only a limited number will be 
disposed of. 

Doctor J.{K. Mitchell wil] lecture on Tuesday 
evening next on the Diamond, with anecdotes 


them increases nightly. On the occasion of 


The advocates of the African race in Eng- 
land, are now opposed to the apprenticeship 
system of the West Indies, because the ne- 
groes there are declared by Sir Lionel Smith, 
the Governor of Jamaica, to be in a worse 
state than before their emancipation. 


' We continueto day the curious intelligence 
by the author of the Great Metropolis, and 
Random Recollections of the House of Com- 
mons, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
By arrivals at New York we have received British 
papers to the first of February. Earl Durham has 
been appointed Governor General of British America, 
He was to be accompanied with a large British force, 
to Canada, leaving England with all" possible des- 
patch. We subjoin a portion of the debate in the 
House on a motion of an address to the Queen to 
take energetic measures to quell the Colonian dis- 
turbances, The debates in both houses are marked 
with great political asperity. A speech by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was vehemently cheered by the opposition 
as fully placing the ministry in an awkward position ; 
and a compromise on the part of the ministry with 
the Tories in the matter of taking steps to restore 
tranquillity to the Canadas, is hailed as a great op- 
position triumph; while the Cabinet is represented 
as having been on the verge of dissolution. Lord 
Brougham made a speech of a very bitter texture 
which was replied to fiscount Melbourne and 
others. Lord Brougham considered the Canadas of 
little or no value to Great Britain, and provided se- 
paration between the mother country and Colonies 
could be effected peaceably and amicably, he cared 
not how soon the independence of Canada’ became 
established. The amount of troops to be sent to 
Canada is not officially given; it is mentioned, how- 


ever, at ten thousand. * 


House of Commons—Canadian Affairs —Lord 
John Russel prefaced a motion for an address to the 
Queen, by complimenting the course of Sir John 
Colborne. He stated that Sir John Colborne had 
taken those steps, and, as far as they could learn, he 
had been successful in his endeavours to defeat those 
who had risen in arms against her Majesty’s troops, 
and restore the disturbed districts to tranquility, at 
least for the present. He (Lord J. Russel) thought 
so, and he rejoiced at it ; for, although he must lament 
that civil war should arise in any portion of her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, there would be few, he trusted— 
few individuals indeed—who would entertain any 
other feelings upon this subject than that of satisfac- 
tion that Her Majesty’s troops should have been suc- 
cessful. (Hear, hear.) 
hear no more of those inconceivable wishes—of those 
unworthy hopes (hear, hear,) that the arms of Her 
Majesty’s troops should encounter defeat, and the 
British Crown covered with dishonour, 
Not only had the regular authorities connected 
.with the Government of Lower Canada exerted their 
faculties to the utmost to suppress these unfortunate 
disturbances—not only had Sir J. Colborne acted 
with a promptitude worthy of his character, but even 
in the disturbed province, as well as in others, meet- 
ings had been held, and volunteers had come forward 
to exhibit the depth and sincerity of their feelings in 
favour of British connection, and pledge themselves 
to afford efficient aid to suppress the rebellion—a 
promise which they had not subsequently broken. 
The question which he wished to propose this 
evening to the House was, whether they were pre- 
pared to maintain the authority of the Crown in 
Lower Canada—not whether Ministers were to 
blame, He saw a noble lord opposite who was re. 
ported to have said that Ministers should appear et 
the bar to account for this insurrection having broken 
out. If that noble lord, or any other honourable 
member, wished tovraise that question, let him raise it. 
The Government would be prepared to meet him. 
(Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) If, at the 
same time, the noble lord believed that there was an 
inadequacy of military force in Canada, he (Lord J. 
Russel) would advise him to consider two points—-- 
firet, whether any authority, civil or military, or any 
body of persons last year, held the opinion that the 
force then in Canada was inadequate and ought to be 
increased ; end secondly, whether that force was now 
found to be inedequate. (Renewed cheering from 
the Ministerial benches.) In reference to the first 
point, he (Lord J. Russel) would inquire whether 
Lord Gosford, Sir John Colborne, or any of the other 
civil or military-authorities of Canada, had given 
reason to the Government to apprehend that it would 
not be found sufficient? But he did not wish at 
present to argue that question, If the House should 
at any time be disposed to pass its censure upon them 
he would be prepared to maintain that that censure 
was not justifiable, ‘The question for consideration 
to-night was, what means ought they to adopt with a 
view to the maintenance of her Majesty’s power in 
the colonies. The question was as to the means 
which they were all disposed to concur in, It was 
absolutely necessary that a very sufficient force should 
be landed upon the banks of the St. Lawrence upon 
the opening of the navigation in that river during 
the ensuing spring. (Hear, hear.) For his own 
part, he had no apprehension as to what might be 
done in the mean time by these insurgents, who} ; 
seemed to have been led by very few, and to have 
been abandoned in the hour of need by their originul 
bandoned, too, by the greater portion, 
not only of the British, ‘but of the French Canadian 
population, Of the result he felt little apprehension. 
But it was obvious that when insurrection had once 
broken out, there would be a temptation, whith to 
many would prove probably irresistable, to shake the 
British power in that quarter. (Hear.) 
After giving a history of some of the cases which 
led to the present state of affairs, and a comparison of 


insti 


He did trust that they would |" 


habitants of the United States, he proposed an ad- 
dress to the Queen, 

That address, after thanking her Majesty for her 
gracious communication of papers relating to the af- 
fairs of Canada, and assuring her Majesty that the 
anxious consideration of the House would be given 
to the preparation of such measures as the present 
exigency required, went on to express the deep con- 
cern of the house that a disaffected party in Canada 
should have recourse to open violence and rebellion 
with a view to throw off their allegiance to the Crown, 
and to declare to Her Majesty the satisfaction of the 
house that their designs had been Oppgsed no less by 
Her Majesty’s loyal subjects in North America than 
by her Majesty’s forces; and to assure Her Majesty, 
that while the House was ever ready to afford relief 
to real grievances, they were fully determined to sup: 

port the efforts of Her Majesty for the suppression of 
revolt and the restoration of tranquility. With re- 
spect to the present demands of the Canadians, he 
thought, after what he had said, he need have no 
hesitation in asking the house whether it would sup- 
port Her Majesty ? He thought he had laid sufficient 
gtoiinds before the House to ask them to give no 
countenance to those who wished to establish a gov- 
ernment in Canada, independent of the mother coun- 
try, and to effect a total separation. 

If the time were come, as some persons supposed, 

for severing the connexion between this country 
and Canada, then he would say, if such a separation 
was to take place, give at least the British population 
a participation in the benefits which were to arise 
from that measure. If they asked ‘for such a mea- 
sure, then it might be proper for Ministers to take 
the matter into their serious consideration, and.to en- 
deavour, if separation was inevitable, to form a state 
in alliance with this country, and bound to it by every 
tie offgratitude and affection. But if the time for a 
separation was come, which he denied, then it should 
be effected in the most amicable manner, and in such 
a way as should secure for this great empire all the 
advantages to be derived from a friendly intercourse 


not yet arrived. It was not for the interest of Britain, 
nor of those provinces which enjoyed great advan- 
tages from their connexion with this country, nor 
of that population which was proud of their position 
in fegard to the mother country, that a separation 
should take place. But if that time had not come for 
a-final separation of the two countries, he should say 
to the House, « don’t think of separating from a party 
who had carried their designs against this country 
the length of open rebellion.” If they were to do 
so, they would indeed create a civil war, they would 
indeed give oecasion for bloodshed, for those of 
British origin would be exposed to insult and op- 
ion, and anarchy and confusion would follow. 
He felt confident that the House in agreeing to 
that address would not intimate any desire to carry 
measures of severity against the revolted Canadians. 
He believed that the few guilty men who had rushed 
to arms, and the greater portion of whom had de- 
serted those whom they had induced to join them, 
would forever lose all credit with their countrymen, 
and all that power which they had so abused. He 
felt confident that the connexion betwixt the coun- 
tries would still be maintained, that the measures pro- 
posed would be attended with the best results, and 
that the good understanding which formerly existed 
would yet be restored to the mutual advantage of the 
colony and the parent state. ‘The noble lord con- 
cluded by moving— es 

« That an humble address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, to thank Her Majesty for her gracious commu- 
nication of papers relating to the affairs of Canada. 

“ To assure Her Majesty that the anxious consider- 
ation of this House shall be given to the preparation 
of such measures as the present exigency may require. 

“ To express to Her Majesty our deep concern that 
a disaffected party in Canada should have bad recourse 
to open violence and rebellion, with a view to throw 
off their allegiance to phe Crown. 

“ To declare to her Majesty our satisfaction that 
their designs have been opposed no less by Her Ma- 
Mijesty’s loyal subjects in North America than by Her 
jesty’s forces ; and to assure Her Majesty that while 
this House is ever ready to afford relief to real grie- 
vances, we are fully determined to support the efforts 
of Her Majesty for the suppression of revolt and the 
restoration of tranquility. 

Hovss or Lonns, Monday, Jan. 22. 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS, 

The Duke of Argyle—« My lords, in obedience to 
your lordship’s commands, I have had the honor of 
waiting on Her Majesty with your lordships’ address, 
and I have been directed to lay before your lordships 
her Majesty’s most gracieus answer, 

The Noble Duke then read the answer as follows, 

«TI thank your lordships for the assurance of you 
determination to support my efforts for the supprest 
sion of revolt, and the restoration of tranquillity in 
Lower Canada, 

“I deeply regret the unhappy events which have 
taken place in that part of my dominions, and it shall 
be my earnest endeavor, with your co-operation, to 
make effectual provision for the restoration of order in 
that province, and for the permanent welfare and 
prosperity of all classes of the inhabitants, 

“T have observed with great satisfaction the spirit 
which animates the loyal and faithful subjects of my 
North American provinces, and their zealous exertions 
in ‘support of my authority, which them wy 
warmest acknowledgments,” 

The celebrated composer Zingarelli, the head of 
the Naples conservatory, died in December last at * 
very advanced age. A mass composed by himse' 
and left for the occasion, was performed by all th 
distinguished performers of Naples, who volunteer 
their services, 
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